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OTH natura and the Prince gave usa warm welcome to Limbdi, 
our nextstation, for the mercary stood at 102° Fan. in the shade, 

and Thikur Saheb Jaswantsinhji Fatehsinhji did everything to show 
his pleasure in our visit, [Limbdi isa small Kathiiwar State of the 
second class (its area is 344 sq, miles), whose rulers are of the Jhala 
Rajput caste, that is to say, hereditary warriors and possessed of tha 
usual vices and virtnes of the class, the former active in the olden time 
of fightings and strnggles, the latter now developing rapidly under the 
changed conditions of to-day. Among the Rajput princes of Kathifiwir 
there are, however, some who do not throw great credit upon their 
stock—drinking, gambling and amusement filling up the round of their 
years. But the Limbdi Thakur is an honor to his family and his people, 
well educated, kindly, an enlightened ruler, and deeply interested in 
the profounder questions of tbonght. He and Harisinhji were school- 
fellows, I believe, at Rajkumar College, where the reigring cricket 
favourite, Ranjitsinhji, and all the young Chiefs of Kaithiiwar have 
been and are educated under the eye of the Government. His Private 
Secretary, Mr. Khimchand, F. T. S., and other gentlemen, met us on 
arrival at the station, and conducted us to the place assigned for our 
entertainment. The Dewan, Harilal, called iu the morning and the 
Prince received us at the Palace at 1-30 p.m. We had a long and 
friendly talk together about Theosophy and Hindu religion, in which 
His Highness is greatly interested. He showed usin his fine library a 
shelf where I saw “ Isis Unveiled,” the volume of my lectures, and other 
theosophical literature, all bearing marks of having been much handled. 
The Palace, a new construction,is a handsome building, and in the 
Darbar, or reception room, we had the opportunity to udmire, if wo 
* Two full series, or volumes, of thirty chapters each, one tracing the history of 

the Theosopbical Society up to the time of the departure of the Founders from New 


ı York to India, the other subseqnently, have appeared. The first volume is available 
in book form. The present series will make the third volume. 
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so chose, & large gold and silver framed gddi, or throne-seat, with a 
pair of carved, silver mounted arm-cbairs with lion-head ornamenta, for 
visiting dignitaries to occupy on occasions of ceremony. Considering 
that the State has a population of only some 50,000, and an annual 
revenue of, say, £25,000 ta £39,000, it seemed to me that ao much 
dispIny was rather unnecessary ; yet that isthe Rajput character and 
there is nothing to be said by outsiders, save this—which] have said 
before—that if the commercial travellers for the great jewelry houses of 
Bombay and Calcutta were leas glib aa talkera and less cunning in play- 
ing off the vanities of Indian ruling princes against each other, there 
would be fewer of snch costly toys as these thrones, chairs and sofas 
in Indian palaces, and less financial embarrassment felt when pay- 
ing the bills. There seems no remedy save the interference of the 
Paramount Power, and yet it is hard to see how even that can be resorted 
to withont invading the private rights of both buyers and sellers. It 
wonld be possible to create some sort of a safeguard about the young 
Princes in one way, riz, by educating them at the Rajkumar Colleges 
as sensibly nnd practically as the Royal Princes of Great Britain have 
heen educated, so that they might at least begin their rule with cher- 
acters well grounded in the homely virtnes, and not, as at present, 
apoilt in boyhood hy aycophantic flattery and left to be the prey of 
tradesmen who bribe the durbaris and charge the exorbitant commissions 
in the bill. I beg pardon for having been led into thia digression, but 
the sizht of the costly sents in the Palace of Limbdi brought up before 
me the recollection of this great evil as I have seen it exhibited through- 
oat India. The poor victimized Roajahs, Thakuars, Nawabe and 
Mahirajahs of this country aresponged upon by whites to an extent that 
nobody would believe whohad not seen it himself and got the fucts at 
first hand. This, however, is not at all à propos of our host, the Thakur 
Saheb, whose sweet hospitality calls for my most kind and friendly 
remark. Each day of onr visit he came and took Prince Harisinhji and 
myself ont fora drive and to show ns the sights. One day he took us 
to see his Garn, a Sanyasi, whose feet he worshipped in the Eastern 
fashion, by prostrations and the placing of the teacher's feet on hia own 
head. Weall sat on the carpet cross-legged, and for a couple of 
hours or so discussed religious questions. It was a picturesqne scene, 
and would have made the subject of an excellent photograph. 

One day, at the Prince’s reqnest, I lectured in the palace Darbar Hal! 
on Mesmerism, and as my friend Mr. T. V. V. Naidu, who was with 
me a3 volunteer Private Secretary, is, fortunately, very susceptible to 
my infinence, | was able to show some interesting scientific experiments, 
His Highness, after the usual evening drive, retarned with us to our ban- 
galow, and spent another hour in talk about Mermerism and Hypnotism, 
with illustrative experiments on my friend. After we liad called at the 
Palace (on the 8th April) to say farewell, the Prince sent to our lodgings 
a present of Ra. 500 for the Adyar Library, with a very kind and too 
complimentary letter to myself. 
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From Limbdi we went on to Buroda, the grand capital city of the 
Guikwar Maharajah, where we were received as State gresta nud 
lodged sumptuously. The new Palace is ove of the finest buildings 
in India and compares favorably with European palaces which nre 
not fortresses. The Guikwar is one of the premier feudatories of 
the British Government, and, at the same time, one of the most intel- 
lectoal and best educated. My only complaint against him is that 
he waz so thoroughly anglicised by bis English tutor as to have got 
oat of touch with his ancestral religion. In my various discussions 
with him at Baroda, Calcatta and Ootacamand, be bas always posed as 
agnostic, and shown a decided skepticism about the existence of 
spiritual powers in man. I have had talks by the hour, most interest- 
ing yet unsatisfactory, because of his ignorance of the facta now proven 
by modern psychical research. His manners are most courteous and 
there is an entire absence of ,that reserve and hauteur one somehow ex- 
pects to ses in Asiatic princes. 


A mach more congenial spirit to me is Mr. Manibhai Jasbai, then 
Naib Dewan (Under-Secretary of State, as one might say), a mau of 
the highest character and most brilliant acquirements. When H.P.B. 
and I first came to Bombay, in 1879, he was Dewan of Kutch, and from 
the beginning showeda real interest in our work and in ourselves 
personally. Naturally, one of my first visits was to the house of my old 
friend, in company with my other old and dear friend J. S. Gadgil, 
Judge of the Baroda Varishta (High), Court. The next day l lectared 
at the College to stadenta, but many adults, including H.E, the Dewan 
Saheb, Mr. Carsetji, Chief Justice Judge Gadgil, Mr, Manibhai and 
others, were present. After the lecture the Dewan Saheb took me for 
a drive, and later he and several other notables of the State spent a 
couple of lcurs at my quarters in couversation. about Mesmerism among 
other things, and as the ramour of my Limbdi experiments on “ Dora- 
sawiny” had reached town, I was asked to repeat them for the instrac- 
tion of the company present. 


On the following day the Dewan Saheb headed a subscription in 
aid of the Adyar Library, with the gift of Rs. 200, and Mears. Gadgil 
and Manibhai followed suit. I was very ill that day from having eaten 
some bad plantains and milk for breakfast, but I determined to stick to 
my programme, despite the friendly protests of Mr. Gadgil and others ; 
so at 3-25 p.m. we took train for Surat, which we reached at 8, and 
were put up at the Travellers’ Bungalow on the banks of the River 
Tapti. During my stay the Surat T. S. (an efflorescence of the Sanatan 
Dharma Sabha) was formed with that most respected, unselfish and 
pious Mr. Navtamram Ootamram Trivedi, os President. Under his 
fostering care the Branch has been ever since one wf the best on oor 
roll and, with the accession of Dr. Edal Behram, Surat has been one of 
the strong centres of our movement in India. Among others wbo 
acquired membership during my visit occurs the notable names of the 
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popular Guzerati poet, Vijiashankar Kavi, and Dr. Nariman, the Civil 
Surgeon, a learned Parsi gentleman. 

We reached Bombay on the 17th, and from thence, two days later, 
went on to Poona, that great centre of progressive ideas and intellectual! 
culture. Lectures were given at Heerabagh and the Albert Edward 
Institute to large audiences, after which we retarned to Bombay and I 
took up the task of preparing the Programme for my projected tour 
throngh Northern India—the Central and North-Western Provinces, 
Ponjab, Behar and Bengal. It was printed for circulation, and from 
the copy now before me I cite a passage or two as of general interest, 
viz.: it says that “ by strict economy the tour expenses have been so 
reduced that the share payable by each Branch will not exceed Rs. 17 
Sra If 1 rupee (ls. 4d.) per diem be also given, this will cover every 
expense for fuel, milk and food required at the stationand bought else- 
where. Col. Olcott particalarly notifies Branches to pay no more than 
this on his account to anybody for anything. This caution is suggested 
by the wasteful generosity often hitherto indulged in by his friends as 
well as by impositions practised upon them in his name. The travelling 
expense account covers every item for tongas, bullock diks, steamboat 
fares, meals at railway stations, extra luggage charges, porterage, etc. 
etc.” It was most disagreeable for me to seem to wish to interfere 
with the hospitable impulses of my affectionate colleagues and 
friends, but I really could not stand by quietly and see sometimes kuu- 
dreds of ropees thrown away on my visit when the merest trifle would 
have satisfied all my necessities. Anyhow, the precantion was a good 
one, for the 10,000 miles of my tour of 1887 were made at the cost of 
less than £100, everything included. I was much amused on arriving 
ata certain station in Bengal to see how literally the following para- 
graph in the printed Programme Notes had been complied with ; 


“ Branches will kindly have ready upon Col. Olcott's arrival the follow- 
ing articles, the cost of which may be deducted from the per-diem allowance, 
viz, 2 large earthen wator pots; firewood; 1 seer of milk; 1 loaf bread; 1 seer 
sugar. Also one Mahommedan cooly to assist in the kitchen.” 

Before the greeting salntations were fairly over, one of the Recep- 
tion Committee took me aside and showed me that the articles I required 
had all been brought—to the station platform! A queer place for me to 
set up my kitchen, to be sure. 


It must vot beinferred from what precedes, however, that an out- 
sider could travel so cheaply in India, for in my case there were no hotel 
bills to pay, I travelled second-class everywhere, I was a vegetarian, and 
my food cost less than a pet dog’s would in England or France. 

I note an entry in my Diary for April 25, 1887, to the effect that 
“very bad news is received to-day from Ostende about my desr 
‘chum’s’ health. The physicians report H. P. B., as lying between 
death and life. But she will not die yet." She didu’t. 

With K. M. Shroff, Dr. Ray aud Tookaram Tatya I paid a visit to 
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the Bai Sakerbai Hospital for Animals, one of the worthiest charities in 
all India. The initiative of this benefaction was either made by our 
colleagse Mr. Shroff or he was the one who made itthe great success it 
is. Mr. Shroff went into the great Bazaar, of Bombay, got the Sketts 
or headmen of the different classes of traders to call them together 
separately, addressed them upon their duties as Hindas to care for the 
brate creation, and actually persuaded them to self-impuse a tax on their 
trade returns, for the upkeep of such a Hospital: the headmen agreeing 
in each carne to be responsible for the collection of the tax. In this 
way, an annual income of some Rs. 30,000—if I rightly remember—was 
assured. He then persuaded the high minded, philanthropic wife of 
Sir Dinshah Maneckji Petit, Bai Sakerbai, tv give a suitable piece of 
Jand and, I think, necessary buildings. The Hospital being thus found- 
ed, Mr. Shroff set other forces to work and got the Bombay Government 
to take the wise step of attaching the Hospital to the Veterinary Colloge, 
thus at once affording to the students the best possible chance for profes- 
sions] training and giving the sick animals every necessary medical and 
surgical help. If a monument should ever ba erected to Mr. Shroff he 
onght to be represented, as Sri Krishna is, leaning against a cow. For 
infinitely smaller services than bis, bosts of men have been decorated 
and incensed by the Government of India. 

On the 27th April, I started for the North, my first objective point 
being Nagpur, in the Central Provinces. I was alone with Babula, my 
servant now, Prince Harisinhji having left me in Gazerat, and L. V. V. 
Naida at Bombay. It was the hot season and travelling was abont the 
most unpleasant thing to do, the mercury starding even at midnight 
at about 100°°Fal. Some friends tried to persuade me not to incur 
the risk of heat-apoplexy, often so fatal to Europeans, but I was quite 
willing to take the chauces and so held to my Programme. At Nagpur 
I was kept busy day and evening with conversazioni, initiations, visite, 
Branch formation and public lectures to packed crowds, with the heat 
of a furnace, almost, to bear. We got at this station one of our 
most important members, Mr. C. Narainswamy Naidu, the lending 
Pleader of the Central Province, whose activity in Society matters, 
including the Adyar Conventions, up to the time of his death, every- 
body knows. No good scheme for promoting its interesta went 
unhelped by him, no call was made in vain. At the close of my 
lecture in the native theatre, Nagpur, on “ Chitragupta,” Mr. Narain- 
swamy threw over my shonlders—as Indian Princes do to gnests—a 
red Kashmir shawl, handsomely gold-embroidered. A number of 
European officials showed a considerable interest in Theosophy, attended 
the lectures, and some of them joined the Society. To Hoshangabad 
next, a day's train journey, with the heat at 106°, and nothing to sug- 
gest the need of a blanket or overcoat. Elsewhere I have described the 
beauty vf a moonlight scene on the steps of the great bathing-ghit on 
the bank of the sacred Nerbudda River, the silvery splendour of the 
massive stone staircase, the white-domed temples, and the rivor flowing 
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along between ita history-crammed banks. The night of my arrival I 
received two addresses on the platform of the ghat, the company sitting 
on Oriental carpets and the whole picture an Asiatic onc. There was 
not even one European costume to mar its effect, as 1 wore my Indian 
maslin dress because of the oppressive heat. J lectared at the same 
place the next evening on the necessity for promoting the study of San- 
skrit. On the third evening the Branch celebrated its Anniversary, 
Brahman pandits reciting benedictory slokas, after whicb the Branch 
members distributed wheat to beggars, after the nucient custom. The 
evening’s proceedings closed with another lecture by myself. Each 
morning, before sunrise, I enjoyed the luxury of a swim in the sacred 
stream. On the Sth May, I went on to Jubbnipore, the home of my old 
friend, Nivaran Chandra Mukerji, and his family, al] most interested iu 
the work and welfare of our Society. 


A notable incident of my visit to this station was a call at the Prison 
where I saw some of the very Thugs, Dacoits and Prisoners described in 
Col. Meadows Taylor's thrilling Indian tales. One old man told me he 
had “only killed one man,” thus seeming to imply that he was a very 
pattern of moderation. He showed me how tbey handle the roomal 
(handkerchief) in strangling—-a very simple and efficacious process. 
Shall I describe it? Perhaps not, lest it might suggest to some 
ripened yet not actually developed assassin the easiest, quietest, least 
brutal way of disposing of a troublesome witness or other chosen 
victim. Doubtless the thing has been described in print before, but 
that is not my fault; let every one look to his owu karma. I saw at 
another prison once an old Thug who had killed many men and who, 
at the request of the Heir Apparent, had practically shown him how to 
do the trick, by patting the roomal about the Royal neck and giving a 
preliminary twist. I was told by a Jail Officer that on seeing a strange 
fire of ferocity flame up in the Thug’s eyes at that moment, he stopped 
the experiment on the instant. Had he not, the Prince might have bad 
his neck broken, for the skilful Thug kills his man by a single twist 
of tbe roomal, before his body has time to fall to the ground. 


Thuggee is now practically extinct in India, but it was a fearful 
pest while it lasted. The Thugs were hereditary assassins, ostensibly 
cultivators and, in fact, they did work their farms during a portion of 
the year, after which they would start ont on their expeditions of pil- 
lage and murder, followed by the blessings of their familics, the appro- 
val of their tainted neighbors, and the protection of Native rulers, wha 
shared with them the fruit of their spoils, and gave them refuge when 
danger threatened. From father to son, generation afterg eneration, 
the tradition of the glory of their calling was handed down and the 
training of their youth was most carefolly attended to. In the “ History 
of the Thngs” (Nattali and Bond, London, 1851) the author says: 

“The children of Thugs, during their more tender yeare, are, it appears, 
kept in ignorance of the occupation of their fathers. After a time, they are 
permitted to accompany them; but u veilis thrown over the darker scenes 
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ofthe drama. To the novice, indeed, the expedition presents nothing but an 
aspect of pleasure. He is mounted on a pony; and being, by the laws of the 
Thugs, entitled to his share of the booty, he receives a portion of it in 
Presents suited to his years—the delight attending the acquisition being un- 
alloyed by any consciousness of the means by which it has been obtained. 
The troth reveals itself hy degrees. Ina short time the tyro becomes aware 
that his presenta are the fruits of robbery. After while, he has reason to 
suspect that robbery is aggravated by a fouler crime; at length, sugpicion 
passes into certainty : and finally, the pupil ia permitted to witness the ex- 
ercise of the fearful handicraft which be is destined to pursue. The moral 
contamination is now complete; but it is long before the disciple is entrusted 
with the performance of the last atrocity. He passes throngh a long course 
of preparatory study...before being elevated to the dignity of « sirangler.” 

The book from which the above is taken is doubtless ont of 
print, bot one can get a graphic account of Thuggee, that moat 
detestable of crimes, by reading Meadows Taylor's ‘‘ Confessions of 
a Thag," which is procurable almost anywhere. My reader will 
understand with whnt painfal interest and loathing I gazed at the 
conscienceless essassina before me in the Jubbulpore Prison, wonder- 
ing how many times each had ioveigled unsuspecting travellers 
to their doom and broken their spines with a twist of his fatal 
noose. From the conquest of Mysore in 1799 to 1808 the practice 
counted iis victims by hundreds annually, some of the more audacious 
villains had been concerned in above two hundred marders, and it 
has been computed that a Thug of fifty years has slain at the very least 
ten victims a year during the twenty-five years of his active work. 
Here is a nice problem in karma for the metaphysical Theosophist 
to work out. Whose the greater crime, the father strangler who 
deliberately corrupts his son and destroys hia moral sense, or the 
child whose murderous arm has heen trained to destroy lifa? 

H. S. Otcorr, 


ATOMIC EVOLUTION. 


HE subject of evolution, regarded in the new light which Theosophy 
hns shed upon it, has proved more bewildering than ever to the 
ordinary enquirer and even to the student. Not only does it clash with 
former ideas, both from the religious and the scientific standpoint, but 
the greater part of the enquiry is removed from the physical to planes 
where ordinary sense perceptions are atlerly deficient for investigation, 
where the ordinary student has to rely solely on his teachers and infer- 
ential deductions. True, the scientific hypotheses of evolution are 
based on inference also; but they are apparently supported by physical 
facta, and the student, from the very nature of his education, shrinks 
frum the acceptation of evolntionary activity on planes inacessible to 
his cousciousness, or by force of habit tries continually to reduce 


everything to the physical level, 
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That man shonid have preceded the other kingdoms on our present 
globe seems to bea veritable atambling-block, and it is even suggested 
that our teacher, H. B. Blavatsky, might have misconyeyed and blurred 
the archaic teaching on this subject. 


The blundering of students is partly caused through losing sight 
pf the clearly stated fact, that man appearing first on this earth, refers 
only to this globe and this round. Beforetbat, the monad, which here 
Appears as man, or in man’s form, has passed tbrough all the lower 
kingdoms on this earth-chain in previous rounds, aud mast therefore 
have passed through the animal form. The larger scheme of evolution 
coincides, therefore, in this respect, and so far as the evolation of form 
is concerned, somewhat with the evolntionary theory established by 
science. 


Another difficulty is, the statement that minerals and vegetables 
have to develop and continue their further evolntion throogh man 
(Secret Doctrine,” n.e, volume I, page 113), That is another subject, 
the actual knowledge of which can only be attained from the higher 
planes of consciousness, though by analogy and inference we can obtain 
evidence satisfactory enough to accept the teaching as a workiug hypo- 
thesis. 


To clearly grasp the evolutionary scheme in connection with our 
globe, in all its details, is a hopeless task, as long as we are limited to 
consciousness in our lower vehicles. The complexity of the scheme of 
human evolution alone is so great, that we have tobe satisfied witha 
general outline, and fill in details as we advance. However, the infor- 
mation first conveyed throvgh H. P. Blavatsky, has been supple- 
mented and extended, through the labora and writings of Mra. 
Besant and others, to such an extent that the student shonld be able 
to grasp the general scheme with comparative ease, and begin to draw 
inferences, based on what he hns learnt, from the study of nature 
surrounding him. 


Most of us have, of course, to be satisfied to restrict our investiga- 
tions to the physical plane, and if I venture to draw any conclusions 
from my observations of it, I beg it to be understood that it is, so far, 
mere speculation, based on study outside the lines of strictly scientific 
investigation, and unaided by those means of perception which make 
the conclusions of the advanced occultist authoritative. 


In “The Ancient Wisdom” (page 56), Mrs. Besant tells us ta 
firmly grasp ond bear in mind, that three great waves of evolution 
poured ont from the Logos, are distinguishnablein connection with the 
evolution of humanity on our earth ; the evolution of Spirit-matter, the 
evolotion of Form and the evolution of Self-consciousness. 


From the further study of the scheme we can infer that the monad 
of form, althongh it becomes by the third outpouring only the vehicle 
of the hnman monad, continues its evolution and will in the futare 
merge into, become itself, a human monad. Likewise Spirit-matter, 
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the atom, will merge ultimately into the monad of form. The evolu- 
tion of both is even accelerated by the outpouring of, and the contact 
with, the monads evolved in past Universes. 

We have learnt that the first great wave of evolution is “the invo- 
Intion of the life of the Logos as the ensouling force in every particle, 
and its successive enwrapping in the apirit-matter of every plave” ( ‘* The 
Ancient Wisdom,” page 55), the forming ofthe atoms. The mode of 
this involution, and its progress through the various planes, forming 
the matter of these planes down tothe physical, has been lnoidly de- 
scribed hy Mrs. Besant. 


The atoms thus formed are utilized to build the vehicles or bodies 
of the evolving monads on their respective planes. On the physical 
plane, however, two different bodies are formed from the atomic matter. 
The more permanent body, the etheric double, is built of the matter 
of the four higher levels; the dense body, built into or filling the etheric 
donble, often in our literature designated an illosion, is composed 
of the matter of the three lower levela—aolids, liquids and gases. 


The atoma on these three lower levels seem to be almost outside 
and disconnected from the monadic evolution, but as they are the only 
ones whose activity we, who are blinded and imprisoned within them, 
ean observe, I propose to follow them in some phases of their activity. 


We have learnt, and it is clearly demonstrated by science, that in 
onr own physical bodies as well asin those of animals and plants, a 
continuous change of particles is taking place. With the food we con- 
sume and with every breath, we introduce matter into our bodies ta 
replace that which has become effete and which is continuonsly ejected. 
This waste is absorbed by lower organisms to build bodies which, in 
their turn, become the food or building material for higher bodies. It 
is a continuous circling round of matter from the higher bodios to the 
lower, and back again to the higher. 


But if we look a little closer into this activity, we will find that 
there appears to be a distinct tendency, on the part of these migrating 
particles, to take a higher position than they held previously ; that they 
algo seem to follow the general law of evolution to something hig her, 
and show even a kind of consciousness in their activity, in the choice of 
their asrociations. 


To the theosophic student it should of course be an accepted fat 
that an atom possesses consciousness, because he has learnt that an atom 
is the involved life of the Logos, or that matter is spirit in differentia- 
tion, and therefore differentiated consciousness. However densely 
spirit be veiled ina material atom it retains the power to respond to 
the great evolutionary impulse. As every privatein the great Napo- 
Jeon’s army was said to carry the marshal's baton in’ his knapsack, so 
every atom has the inherent power “to become a God—and ultimately 
God.” (“ Secret Doctrine,” 1, 183.) 

2 
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Itis somewhat dificult to think of minerals as entities, which 
use the atomic matter of our globe for their visible vehicles, and this 
difficulty leads so often to the mistake of confounding the mineral monad 
with ita visible covering. The mineral monad within ita atomic shell 
is itself so much veiled, leing on the lowest point of the evolutionary 
arc, that it can only very feebly respond to extraneous infinences ond 
therefore show only feebly the characteristics of an evolving entity. 
We may except perhaps crystals, which hegin to show a kind of indivi- 
duality ; we can distinctly recognise in them a specializing power, which 
attracts and arranges the atoms formirg ita visible body in definite 
geometrical lines and forms. 

Modern science suggests, even, through Professor E. von Schroen of 
Naples, that crystals not only possess life but aleo reprodace their 
kind, which in turn grow, develop and generate living successors. 

The energy avd perseverance with which scientists investigate the 
hidden secrets of nature is trnly admirable, and their labors and 
methods, though faulty from theoccultist’s point of view, will bear 
their frnit in good time. They are preparing and training a hody of 
investigators who, when in the future the veil of the next planes shall 
be farther lifted, will accomplish marvellous results. 

The law of evolution in the mineral world is beginning to be rec- 
ognised by them already, for Professor Roberta-Austen plainly stated 
that “a future generation will speak of the evolution of metals as we 
now do of that of animals.” (A lecture by Professor Roberts- Austen, 
C.B., F.R.S., delivered at the Royal Institution, March, 15th, 1895, on 
“ The Rarer Metals and their Alloys,”— Nature.) But that there should 
be a dual evolution going on within the mineral, will complicate matters 
yery considerably, and such proposition ia sure to be met by ridicule 
and unbelief. 

At present the chemist and metallorgist labors in his researches to 
isolate the metals from their oxides and other combinations in which 
they occur in nature. To the occultist these combinations and oxides 
represent nn evolutionary advance from tle pure metal-atate. 

The oxides are a combination of the metallic atoms with oxygen, 
and thisoxygen seems to play au important fart in atomic evolntion. 
Asn chemical element it constitutes about cne-half of the earth's 
crast and is found in almost every combination. One might call it the 
Fohat of the physical plane. Like its cosmic prototype it traces “ spiral 
lines” (see diagram to “ Occult Chemistry,” by A. Besant, Inucifer, 
November 1895) to disengags the atoms, which the former haa united and 
hardened, and force them onwards on the upward arc. 

The atom forming the pure metal is at a low point of obscuration, 
almoat inert, till oxygen digs it ont and sets it free to enter the vortex 
of evolution. It is a life, a soul that shall become a God. And modern 
science in its blindneas has managed to harness a son of Fohat (electri- 
city) to force oxygen ont and the atom back again, The alchemists of 
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old kuew better, for “ Basil Valentine symbolizes the loss of metalline 
character, which we now know is due to oxidation, to the escape from 
the metal of an iudestrictible spirit, which flies away und becomes a 
soul.” (Professor Roberts-Austen, in lecture quoted ; italics mine. 
H. F. K.) 


A verse quoted by the same lecturer from “ Les Remonstrances ou 
Ta complaint de nature a l'alchimist errant,” n poem of the thirteenth 
century, is applicable with equal force to the proceedings of the modern 
chemist : 


“Comme nature se complaint 

Et dit ss douleur et son plaint 

A ung sot soufflour sophistique 

Qui n'ause que d'art mechanique.” 
This may be ronghly rendered in English ; 

“ How nature sighs and complains 

In telling her trouble and pains, 

With such alchemist, silly, sophistical 

Who only applies art mechanical.” 


When we find that oxygen combines with certain substances, or that 
different substances enter into certain combinations in preference to 
others, we are in the habit of calling such preference chemical affinity. 
But we get no explanation as to what chemical affinity really means 
like gravitation it is simply a word to designate certain observed pheno- 
nena, without explaining the causes behind these phenomena. Now, if 
we watch these processes, we will find that such preferential combina- 
tious seem generally to be in a direction where the substances or atoms 
combined are brought nearer to a state in which they can be assimilated 
intw organic bodies. It seems as if chemical affinity were nothing but 
the evolutionary impulse which urges the atoms to enter into combina- 
tions where they can experience fresh and higher phases of life. 

The metal sodiam, for instance, has a strong affinity for oxygen, 
furming in combination with it, soda, but a stronger affinity for chlorine, 
au elementary gaseous substance, usually found in combinaticn with 
hydiegen. Neither of these compounds is singly assimilated into vege- 
able oranimai organism, the latter indeed acts as a strong poisou to 
plant and animal life. But bring these two compounds within reach of 
each other und a change takes place at ouce. The chlorine attacks the 
soda and, expelling the oxygen, it combines with the sodium to form 
salt, and tbe remaining hydrogen and oxygen enter another combination 
and thus form water—both being substauces readily assimilated by plants 
and auimals, 


A pretty experiment which is made use of in the manufactures in 
the refining of gold and silver, shows this preferential selection very 
plainly. The—to the man of the world—most desirable metals, gold aud 
silver, seem to be despised or neglected by oxygeu; their main value 
to man consists io their resisting the influence of osygeu, and gold 
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takes, iu this respect, rauk before silver. If we take an alloy of gold 
and silver, which contuius the iatter iu preponderance, und subject it 
to the action of nitvic acid, a substance where oxygen in combination 
with nitrogen and hydrogen is held ina more concentrated form, the 
acid will slowly dissolve the silver out of the alloy, leaving the gold in 
its pure metallic state. That is, the acid, or mainly the oxygen 
atoms, combine with a certain namber of silver atoms in preference to 
the gold atoms, and the silver is held in solution in a clear, watery 
finid, with uo visible trace of any metallic character. 

If now we place a piece of copper into this solution, a strange 
activity commences. À cloud of tiny brilliant particles forms a thick 
ist in the previously calm aud clear fluid ; slowly they settle to the 
bottom of the vessel, while the copper disappears, leaving again a clear, 
but blue flnid. 

Now the chemist saye that copper has a greater affinity for oxygen, 
each copper atom binds twice as many of the nitro-oxygeu stoms as 
the silver atom did ; the silver atoms are therefore released and return 
to their metallic state, while their place has been taken by the 
copper atoms. 


To introducing into this coppor solution now a piece of iron, asimilar 
process takes place ; the iron has again greater affinity for the acid thau 
the copper; each iron atom binds three of the nitro-orygen atoms to 
overy two which the copper had bound, and the copper is precipitated 
out of the solution, giving up its place to the iron. 

Now what is the reason for these changes? The term chemical 
affinity does not convey auy explanation to the inquiring mind. But 
if we look upon oxygen as taking the place of Fohat on the physicai 
plaue, as the propelling vital force, then the reason becomes evident. 
Then the iron atom has attained a higher place in evolution than either 
copper or silver, as it can bold more oxygen stoms, or can carry & 
greater amount of vitality, and us such it is ready to enter into spheres 
uf greater activity. 


Ard such is the fact in nature. The combination of oxygen 
aud silver is not taken up into organic bodies, itig. eyen destructive 
to organic tissue. The copper-combination is not so destractive, but 
is not yet assimilated by plants and animals. But the iron in its com- 
binations with oxygen is readily taken up by organic bodies ; we find it 
in plants and animals, in the latter it forms an important constitaent of 
the blood. 

Apropos of iron, some remarks made by John T. Kemp, M.A., 
Cantab., will be interesting in this connection. He states that proba- 
bly not more than 8 or possibly 10 of the elements occur in the earth's 
crust in larger proportion than iron, About half of the earth’s crust is 
composed of oxygen and another 35 per cent. is made up of silicon and 
aluminium. Altogether 99 per cent. of the earth’s crust is composed of some 
G elements, leaving 50 or more which constitute the remaining 1-per cent. 
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Iron forms somewhat less than 1 per cent. of the whole, butin proportion 
to the otlier elements it takes a very bigh place. Iis compounds pervade 
every portion of the earth's crust, and with regard tothe colors impurted 
by them, it has jastly been called “ the great pigment of nature.” The 
prodaction of chlorophyl in plants has been experimentally proved to be 
in some way, as yet imperfectly understood, dependent on the presence 
of iron in their nutriment (‘‘ The Place of Iron in Nature,’ by John 
T. Kemp, m.a., Cantab.—Knowledge, 95). To the deeper student of 
Theosophy this abundance of iron in nature should indace thought. Iron 
corresponds to kamarupa in the human principles (“Secret Doctrine.” 
III., page 452, diagram IIL). Our globe is in its kamarupic state; it 
has reached its fourth principle in thie fourth round (“Secret Doctrine,” 
I., page 280.) It seems therefore that perhaps iron bears a similar re- 
lation to the kamic element of our globe as it does in the human body 
where it forms an essential constituent of the blood, for ‘‘ Kama is life, 
it is the essence of the Blood” (“ Secret Doctrine,” Il., page 578). 


Let us now try to follow some of the phases of atomic evolution, 
choosing a part of the;rocky crust of the earth, a stone, as our starting 
point. We know so little about the real stages of evolution in the 
mineral kingdom, that it is still questionable whethera metal or a 
rocky substance is ata higher stage. The general view of the world 
would of course place the more valuable or economically useful metals 
before the rock, but the more complex structore, the partly crystalline 
character, seem to indicate to the occult student, that the minerals com- 
posing the rock have had a larger experience, and attained a higher place, 

The mineral monad in a rock or stone is encased in matter of the 
various planes, end has also filled its etheric envelope by attracting 
such atoms of physical matter as can respond to its vibrations. The 
solid molecules, which make the stone visible to physical sight, 
are an aggregation of physical atoms, and the characteristic of such 
stone is determined by the vibrations to which this aggregation can 
respond. 

Now the range of vibrations to which a stone can respond is not 
very great, it is almost or apparently inert.. It gives to our physical 
senses the impression of form, colar, hardness, a faint odor and flavor, 
but these attributes remain rigidly the same so long as no external 
influences disturb the vibration of its particles, and even then they 
change only slowly and with difficulty. 


But in nature these influences are incessantly at work, Light and 
darkness, water and dryness, alternately act upon the atone. The sun’s 
rays heat it and stimulate the atoms to greater vibratory activity; then 
a sudden shower of rain chills it and reduces the normal activity, and 
in time, after many euch changes, the original range of vibration of the 

‘atoms becomes somewhat extended and the outer appearance of the stone 
becomes altered. I say the outer appearance, because the influences, 
acting upon the uvrespoysive stone do not act equally upon the whole 
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aggregation of atoms, the whole mass of the stone, but only on the 
outer layere, and it is only those atoms directly exposed to these 
impacts which become altered in their range or rate of vibrations. And 
as soon as their rate of vibration becomes altered from that of their 
fellow-atoms, harmony is disturbed, the bond between them is loosened. 
they become altimately detached, and are no longer part of the stone. 


H. F. Keasat. 
(To be concluded.) 


— — 


THE KINGDOM OF RAVAN. 


HAVE long bean of opinion that Ceylon never could have been the 
kindom of Ravan, the Lanka of antiquity. Oar word Ceylon is a 
corruption of the Malay word Salang, and ihe Arab name Sarandip 
(Salangdwip) is a very similar corrnptiou. Ceylon in its palmiest days 
must have been a small place, and probably in the days of the 
Råâmâyana was merely a dependency of the Dravidian kingdoms in the 
South of India. Without accepting all the details of the Ramayana, 
we may yet assume it was built upon a basis of historical fact. When 
the Ramiyana took place will forma bone of contention among tbe 
learned until the date is finally settled by the Hon. Balgangadhar 
Tilak, or some other equally learned Indian Sanskritist and Astronomer. 
For present purposes we may assume that the Ramayana happened 
soveral thousand years ago. At the time of the Anabasis of Ram Chan- 
dra, Ondh was one of the three Aryan kingdoms in Bharatavarsha, the 
Eastern one; the other two being to the North and West of it. 
Between these Northern Aryan kingdoms and the Dravidian kingdoms 
of South India stretched a waste of deserts, forests, and mountuius 
(Satpura, Vindhya, etc.) inhabited by Bhils, Gonds, aud other non- 
Aryau tribes. It would have been as impossible for Rama Chandra to 
have forced his way through this No-man’s Land, as it would have 
been for Ravana to have carried Sita across it. The Oudh of Rama 
Chandra probably comprised all the country Sonth of the Himd4layas 
and between the rivers Ganges and Brahmaputra. 

It may be asked if Ceylon was not Lauka, where then was the 
kingdom of Ravan? IfI reply, in Salangdwip, I shall be told I am 
merely juggling with words; and so I must now proceed to locate the 
real Lanka. Ifa good map showing ocean depths be available, it will 
be seen that South of Siam and Cambodia, Southern China and the 
Philippines, and East of the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra and Java, and 
West of the Celebes, lies a very shallow ses, containing the great island 
of Borneo. Well then, in my opinion, the kingdom of Ravana contained 
all Burmalı, Siam, Cambodia, Cochin-China, Annam, Tonkin, the Shan 
States, part of Southern China, Hainan, the Malacca Peninsula, the pre» 
sent great islands of Sumatra, Jaya and Borneo, with the shallow pea 
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surrounding them, which in those days was dry land. Salangdwipa, or 
Lanka, was continent, not an island. To modernise the name, we 
might call it Malaysia, for the subjects of Ravana were ulmost certainly 
Malays. The probabilities are that the Northern part of Malaysia was 
Assam, andthe great Brahmaputra River the boundary between the 
kingdoms of Rama Chandra and Ravana. If this explanation be 
accepted, most of the difficulties presented by the Ramayana will 
disappear. 

Thore who go for fresh light on this subject to “ Isis Unveiled" or 
the ‘Secret Doctrine" will not gain much, for these two monumental 
works are mostly traps for the unwary ; for Madame Blavatsky was 
certainly not one of those who “suffered fools gladly”—still, however, for 
those wary enough to avoid these " literary booby traps," a bint is given 
in the first volume of “ Isis Unveiled.” To save the trouble of reference 
I will quote, speaking of Nagkon-Wat: ‘This gallery of sculptares, 
which forms the exterior of the temple, consists of over half a mile of 
continaons pictures, cut in basso-reliero npon sandstone slabs six feet in 
width, and represents subjects taken from Hindu mythology, from the 
Rûmüyana ... The contests of the king of Ceylon and Hanouma, 
the monkey god, are graphically represented. There is no keystone used 
in the arch of this corridor. On the walls are sculptured the immense 
number of 100,000, separate figures. One picture from the Rimdyana 
occupies 240 feet of the wall.” Ina footnote to the above Madame 
Blavatsky shows how thoroughly she enjoys laying “literary booby 
traps” for fools. ‘‘The Hanouma is over three feet tall, and black as a 
coal. The Ramayana, giving the biography of this sacred monkey, 
relates that Hanouma (Hanuman, why is he always painted red in 
Hindostan’ Is it because Hhoesus Macacusis usually seen end on ?) 
was formerly a powerful chieftain who, being the greatest friend of 
Rama, helped bim to find his wife, Sita, who had been carried off to 
Ceylon by Ravana, the mighty king of the giants. After numerous 
adventures, Hanouma was caught by the latter, while visiting the city 
of the giantas Rama's spy. For this crime Ravana had the poor 
Hanonma's tail oiled and set on fire, and it was in extinguishing it 
that the monkey god got so black in the face that neither himself 
nor his posterity could ever get rid cf the colour. If we have to 
believe Hindu legends, this same Hanouma was the progenitor 
of the Europeans; a tradition which, though strictly Darwinian, 
hence scientific, is by no means flattering tous, The legend states 
that for services rendered, Rama gave in marriage to the monkey 
warriors of his army, the daughters of the giants of Ceylon, the 
Rakshasas ; and granted them, moreover, as a dowry, all the western 
parts of the world. Repairing thence, the monkeys and their giant 
wives lived happily and hada nomber of descendants. The latter 
are the present Europeans. Dravidian words are found in Weatern 
Farope, indicating that there was an original unity of race and 
language between the populations. May it not bea hint that the 
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traditions are akin to elfin and kobold races in Europe, and monkeyar 
actually cognate with them in Hindostan?” Now all this is pure chaff 
on Madame Blavatsky's part ; she means no more than that Hanuman 
was the chief of the Lemurian forest tribes that lived in those regions. 
They are of the same Negritto race as the Andamanese and the Veddahs 
of Ceylon, Similar races existin the Philippines, and only the other 
day formed part of Aguinaldo’s force. Those in the Malay peninsula 
build houses high up in the tallest trees. The Basques are the last of the 
Dravidian races in Europe; though as late as Cæsar’s time there were 
Negritto races in England, but the Saxon invasions following the lead of 
Hengist and Horsacleared them out, together with most of the Celtic 
races. The European races will scarcely object to their Rakshasa descent, 
Riace in the Vishnu Purana there ina direct reference to their becoming 
the Saviours of Humanity * è * # Madame Blavatsky informs us 
that Lanka formed the northern portion of Lemuria (the four maps 
with Atlantis show that Malaysia was North Lemuria), and that Lemuria 
extended wd the Atlantic into Europe, our English Wealden forming 
the valley of n great North Lemurian River. This is corroborated by 
Dr. Alfred R. Wallace who discovered thatthe Arjana mountains in 
Java are covered with our English vegetation, as sre the Himiilayas. We 
have thus a direct line of mountains from Java, South of the Equator, 
the Himalayas, the Hindu Kash, Elbarz, the Caucasus, the Carpathians 
Alps, Pyrenees, etc. This is of importance, as in Rama Chandra’s 
Anabnsis the Aryan invaders had only to keep the monntains on their 
left hand to arrive at their destination, Malaysia. 


The next thing to be done is to trace the Anabasis of the Aryan 
invaders from Ayudbia to Malaysia. This is by no means auch a 
difficult task as one would suppose. In those days time was no object ; 
and Rama Chandra’s Anabasis occupied several years. It was carried 
out very mnch on the lines of the recent Chinese invasion of Yarkand. 
As long as their commissariat lasted they marched on. When sup- 
plies ran short, they halted, bnilt a city, and cultivated all the eurround- 
ing country. Harvests being reaped aod supplies once more abundant, 
the march Sonth was resumed. In this manner, by the Aryan namen 
of their cities and halting places, amid an Atlantian Mongolian people, 
we are enabled to trace the course of the Anabasis. The Brahmaputra 
must have been crossed and an Aryan city fonnded, the present Gauhatti 
in Assam. Leaving Gauhatti, the march continued through Sylhet and 
Cachar to Manipur. Thus came this Aryan city to be fonnded among 
the Nega tribes, that a few years back rose to notoriety as a more than 
usually vivid instance of that official incapacity and incompetence of 
which we have had so many instances since. The next march of the 
Aryan Anabasia brought them down the Chin Win, into Upper Barmah. 
This led to the founding of the Aryan city of Amarapnra, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the present capitnl, Mandalay. Thence the march was 
continued till the Menam waa renched,n little above Bangkok, the 
present capital of Siam. Now that the Aryan Army were near the gos! 
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of their objective, they christened the Aryan city they founded after 
their own capital in Ondh, Ayaothia. When the last and final move 
was made, the Aryan forcea crossed a narrow sea into the present 
Sumatra, not at Rameswaram, but at a place now called Jank-Ceylon ; 
8 corruption of Lanka-Salang. 


It is now-a-days impossible of coorse to identify the actual site of 
Ravana’s capital, but the probabilities are, that if not now submerged 
in the shallow Java sea, it must have been in Java, which is so full at 
the present day of the ruins of its former magnificent cities. l am my- 
self inclined to identify the site as the present Sourayabaya, the city of 
the Son, opposite the large island of Madura. Itis but natural to 
suppose that as the Kings of Onudh belonged to the Royal Solar Race 
(Surajbansi) they would have re-christened Lanka after ita capture, 
Sauyavagar; similar to the two cities of the Sun which exist at the 
present day in Cashmere and Garhwal. A reference is also made to 
this Sonrayabaya, at page 323, in the second volume of the “Secret 
Doctrine.” From this it would appear that Lanka, or Salangdwip, 
formed part of Sikadwipa. From this Soursyabaya, came the Magas, 
the forefathers of the Persian Magi; and also Asura Mfyé, the father 
of all Indian Astrologers. To commemorate the conquest of Lanka to 
all future ages, the immense pile of Nagkonwat was bnilt in Siamrap, 
Cambodia. Here every incident of the Ramayana is portrayed in 
imperishable stone, Those who wish to know more abont these, 
the most wonderful rninsin the whole world, can referto Vincent’s 
“Land of the White Elephant.” The rnins of the ancient bnild- 
ings in Java surpass anything else of the same kind in the whole 
world. The Hindu religion flourished in Java till 400 years ago, 
when it was superseded by Islam ; but the island of Bali still remains. 
Hindu and Lombok, the next island, has a Mahomedan population rnled 
by a Hindn Rajah. The Ancient Hindu ruins of Java were first 
described by Sir Stamford Raffles in his history of Java. A very good 
account of them can be found in Dr. Wallabe’a “ Malay Archipelago.” 
These ruins are found at Bramhanam (Brahmanam) in the centre of 
Java, and at Borobada on the West Coast as well as at Gunong Prace, 
forty miles from Samarang on the East Coast. The whole country 
between these three places also abounds with ruins. The old Hinda 
people of Malaysia are called, to this day, Klings, which shows that 
their ancestors must have come from the ancient Kalingadesha, near 
Pari, now Kalingapatam. 


Recent scientific researches have established the fact that the 
Nagas of Assam are of the same race as the Malays. The forests of 
Assam cover the roins of immense ancient cities, similar to those in 
Barma, Siam, and Java. The Rimiyana sings the commencement 
of the Aryan Colonial Empire, similarly as the Iliad (the Greek Râmå- 
yana) preceded the Greek colonies. No doubt Rama Chandra had as 
little intention of fonnding colonies, as Henry VII. had when he 
engaged the services of Sebastian Cabot. It is quite possible also that 
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the Sita Haran was as much the cause of the sack of Lanka as the Rape 
of Helen was of the Burning of Troy. There must have been an immense 
demand for white Aryan girla in the harems of ancient Lanka ; and the 
white races have always stopped this sort of miscegenation as summari- 
ly as the Ramfyana tella us Rama Chandra and his warriors of the 
Solar Race did. The Aryan conquest of Lanka gave India a Colonial 
Empire second only to that of onr own times. It must have extended on 
the West to Central America, as the presence of Ganesha onthe Mâyå 
Temples shows ; on the South to Australia, of which New Guinea then 
formed the Northeru portion; and on the East to the great Central 
African Lakes. It may yet be found that the ruined cities and 
abandoned gold mines of Mashonaland were the work of Hinda 
colonists. The great island of New Guinea is, especially the Eastern or 
Dutch portion, quite unexplored. Great discoveries may yet be made 
there. There is aconaiderable infusion of Aryan blood in Tabiti, and 
other Pacific Islands, whose aristocracy, as Aryas, hold themselves aloof 
from the rest. It must be remembered that there are two separate aud 
quite distinct reces in the Malay Archipelago, the Malays and the 
Papuans; and thst the dividing line is the deep sea channel between 
Borneo and the Celebes. The Papyan is frankly Lemurian, and rerem- 
bles the giant statues found on Easter Island. I have written this 
article in the hope of arousing the interest of Hindus in their former 
great Colonial Empire. lf some of them could bat be induced to visit 
Java, and see there the magnificent achievements of their ancestors, 
they would gain that pride of race which would for ever prevent their 
losing heart even in the depressing days of the present. 
Tuomas Banon. 


—— 


JNANA AND KARMA. 
(Concluded from page 652). 
ROM the preceding explanation it will be seen that there ia the 
individualized being, the individualizing influence in association 
with him, the Reality heyond the individualizing influence, and the 
course and differentiating nature of the individualizing influence. 

The individualizing influence, as the veil through which the Jneya 
beyond is cognized, is Jndna; the same as the course is the generator of 
action, Karma. According to the attitude of the individualized being 
towards the veil, either asa veil to cognize the Jneya through, or 
as the generator of, Karma, there springs up one or the other of the two 
Trinities—Jndid, Jndna and Jneya, and Karid, Karana, and Karma. The 
Jnåtá in the first appears as Kartdé in the second ; the Jndna appears as 
Karana. Tho Kartd, chiefly bent on the coursing activity, pays no at- 
tention to the Jneya beyond the veil. as the Jndtd, intent on what is be- 
youd the veil, heeds not the coursing activity giving rise to Karma. 


These two Triuities are mentioned in the following sloka of the 
Bhagavad Gita, XVIII., 18 : 
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“ Jndna, Jneya and Partjndta form the three-fold impulse to notion, 
Karana, Karma and Kartd, form the three-fold aggregate of action.” 

The follower of Jnâna Marga, constantly intent on knowing the Jneya 
ultimately attains his object, How ? It must be by the intervening valk 
getting clearer till it is perfectly tranaparent and pure. 


The follower of Karma Marga constantly devoted to let the activity 
have its course, himself unattached to it all the while, arrives ultimate- 
ly at a stage where the whole of the activity that had individualized 
him gets exhausted. His individuality dissolves in the ocean of 
Universal Existence as a crystal of salt does in a boundless ocean. 


Much discussion often arises as to the power of the two Mårgas in 
securing Moksha to their respective followers, It is not uncommon to 
hear it said that Jnana is the only thing that secures Mokshu, because 
bondage is due to Ajniina which nothing but Jnûna can remove. The 
statement so far is perfectly right. On the strength of this argument 
one often finds not only Jndna Mårga extolled but Karma Marga decried 
and its followers alluded to with contempt. 


Taking the Jndna Marga, the first question that occurs is whe- 
ther the follower of Jndna Mdrga has or has not Jndna while 
he is treading, and is therefore still on, the Path P If he has it, 
then it may be asked whether acquisition of Jndna (the state of purity 
of the veil free from all Ajndna or impurity) and attainment of Moksha 
are coincident or are separated by any interval of time. If coincident, 
the expression that one who has acquired Jndna is on the Path to Moksha 
is meaningless. If separated by some interval of time, it may be asked, 
what happens inthat interval between his adoption of the Path and 
arriving at its end ? And, if anything, what does he acquire in 
that interval? Reason forbid; that the time taken up in traversing 
the Path shonld be purposeless. It is not for the acquisition of Jndna 
becanse it has been supposed that he has it already. ‘To take it to be 
anything else than Jndna would amount to admitting the necessity of 
something besides Jndna in the attainment of Moksha. This the adyo- 
cates of Jndna Mdrga do not allow, and rightly too. 


Thus the follower of Jnitna Mirga has not Jnina while he is treading 
the Path. It must be remembered that the Jnûna, as here used, means 
the cloar transparent veil through which the Reality, the Jneya, is cog- 
nized. There are various degrees of Jndna short of this, the highest. 
But all these are more or less tinged with Ajndna which dims and 
clouds the veil. The Jndna Mérga helps to remove the cloudiness ; in 
other words, to make the veil, the Jndna, brighter and brighter till the 
highest and purest state is attained. How isit effected? It is said,’ 
by S'’ravana, Manana and Nididdhydsuna. How do these effect it? 
When a follower of Jnéna Mérgais told about the Brahman, or the 
Reality, and he hears and believes in it,can it be said that he now 
knows it or that he has Jndna? All wilt reply inthe negative. Thua, 
mere belief in the One Reality and admitting the truth of what-the 
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S&stras say about It, do not constitute Jnina. Manana must be added 
to S'ravana. What is this Manana for? It is to be satisfied in one’s 
own mind that his reason agrees with what he has heard the Sastras 
say. While Sravana generates connection of faith, Manana engenders 
conviction of reason and strengthens faith. The former says that 
something ought to be true, because the Sistras say so, the latter, that 
it is trne because it is consistent with reason. They are not different 
from Sraddhdé and Samddhina, the last two of the Shatsampatti. But to 
have firm faith in, and to be by one’s reason convinced of, the truth of 
what the Sastras say about the One Reality, are not sufficient by them- 
selves to have the Jniina of It. Nididdhydsana (meditation) is demand- 
ed, on what one has faith in, and of the truth of which he is convinced 
by reason. It thos seems that Nididdhyisana is able to effect what 
8’ravana und Manana fail to do. 

What is required is, as all admit, not taking in the Jndna from 
without, but by removing Ajndna thus discover the Jndna which is in 
oneself. The individual self, as the ‘‘1” he believes himself to be, has 
between himself as the “ I” and the Reality he in essence is, the in- 
dividualizing influence with which he has become associated. The 
grossness and opacity of this intervening veil prevents his recognizing 
the Reslity beyond. He, as the “I,” is what this individualizing 
influence has made the underlying reality he in essence is, appear. 
Every ‘‘I,” therefore, as such, ia the outcome of a particular modifica- 
tion of the individual influence. This individuslizing influence, regarded 
independently of ita particular modification in association witb a parti- 
cular “I,” is the same in every being. As what has given rise to the 
being, it is his Antahkarana, the innermost cause or instramentslity. 
The modification of the individualizing influence is the modification of 
Antahkarana, t.¢., Antalkarana in a state other than the purest. 
The individnalizing influence in its purest state is, as said before, of the 
nature of activity in a state of possibility, and activity running its 
course gives rise to differentiations and modifications and various states 
of grossnesse. The further any of its modifications is removed from its 
original state of parity, the more impure is the Antahkarana of the 
particular being who identifies himself, and is associated with, that parti- 
cular modification, and the more limited and cloudy to him is the view 
of the Reality beyond. In proportion to the limitation is the being's 
bondage; in proportion to the cloudiness owing to grossness is his 
Ajnina. Reduction of limitation and removal of Ajndna go together. 


Now it remains to be considered how Sravana, Manana and Nidid- 
dhydsana actin removing the Ajndna, and to discover, 80 to say, the 
Jndina to which the being aspires, 

By Sravana he receives certain impressions. lt ia not improbable, 
nay, it is very likely, that he is more or less prepared to receive such 
impressions. Perhaps his pracritti in Sravana represents the course of 
a portion of the individualizing activity in association with him. Thas 
while receiving impressions favourable to his rise, he at the same time 
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ensures the exhaustion of a part of the activity in association with him, 
by leaving it to its course. Sravana marks hia pruvritti on the plane of 
the senses, towards objective existences. But he has, very likely, other 
activities and impressions entering into his constitution and represent- 
ing his leaning towards parents, wife, children, possessions, &&., and 
his likings and hatreds for certain harmonies and disharmonies he 
may come in contact with through the senses. To shut in all these 
activities and impressions and thus prevent the senses from fanction- 
ing, would amount to not letting the activities he has become associated 
with, and which are the cause of limitation and obscuration, exhaust 
themselves. Any attempt at such a restraint i3 no less pravritti 
than driving them on. Thus he will be engaged, virtually, in two 
efforts, so to say; first that of Sravana, and the second that of 
restraining certain activities. While the first can help him to 
rise, the other tendsonly to keep him where he is. For the Sra- 
vana to be effectual, he ought to let the other activities have their 
course towards exhaustion ; not because he wants them to go in a partic- 
ular way, but because he is nnconcerned as to whether, where or how, 
they go. Harmonies and disharmonies there will be. But he, 
devoted to Sravana, neither holds to the former nor shrinks from nor 
tries to avoid the latter. There are some things that must needs come by 
the force of his Prérabdha. He has toenjoy them without attachment, 
‘or endure them with resignation, feeling not pain at the cessation of the 
former nor joy at tbe cessation of the latter. In short, he must go 
ou, and accept whatever comes, himself remaining free from Raga and 
Devesha. This leads to the exhaustion of the activity in association 
with him and as manifesting on the plane of the senses. 


Next comes Manana, by which one reasons out for himself the trath 
of what he hears in the Sastras. This supplies a healthy engagement 
to the mind. It prevents grosser thoughts from coming, or drives away 
those that come, and thus leads to the mind being rid of gross impres- 
sions which enter into its constitution. Thus by Manana one ensures 
the purification of the subtler plane of Manas. When Sravana and 
Manana are combined, the being, while unconcerned about the objects of 
the senses whereverand whenever they present themselves, does not 
think of them when absent. He is less aware of the objective world in 
Manana than in Sravana. 


Bat simply hearing the truth from the S'âstras and reasoning it 
out by one’s reason, is not all. The S'åstras say it, reason grants it, 
but ia it really so ? The verification of the conclusions of S'astras and of 
resson comes only with realization. This necessitates Nididdhydsana, 
fixing the mind intently on the reality as pictured by the S'åstras and 
acquiesced in by one’s reason. This intentness on one point, severs the 
being from all other activities with which he has become associated. 
They are left to their course unheeded and undisturbed, on the various 
planes from the subtlest to the grossest. As this proceeds, the inter- 
vening veil gets thinner and clearer, the once impure Antahkarana is 
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being rid of its impurities, light breaks throngh {it more and more, 
giving better view of the beyond. While intentness on the Reality 
sought after brings the light, however faiat, the light once presented 
strengthens intentness in its torn. When every impurity removed 
leaves the veil perfectly transparent, the once differentiated individual, 
the self, who had in the beginniog engaged in his attempt to realize the 
Reality, has disappeared into the One Universal Individuality, the All 
Self, and rests in front of the veil, clear, transparent and resplendent, 
and in view of the Infinite, all around. Theonly idea which there obtains 
is one of Existence Infinite, Light or Intelligence Infinite, and . Bliss 
Infinite. It is the Divine vision, the one that S’ri Krishna makes 
Arjuna experience in the Gita, when he finds himself before the inde- 
scribable splendour. The perfect transparency of the intervening veil 
unifies the One Universa] Existence, the veil and the Supreme Reality 
beyond, making Unity of the Trinity—the idea expressed by the follow- 
ing S‘rati (Tai. Up. IL. 1) gägrąanazġag. The veil is the perfection of 
Jndna, the indescribable Yoga Mdyi, the Divine Sakti, the Brahma Yoni, 
the originator of the First Trinity. The once individual self as the 
One Universal Existence he finds himself to be, in view of the all res- 
plendent veil not distinguishable from himself as from the One Reality 
beyond, realizes #gy¢q “Iam Brahma,” and finds the verification of 


amig “That thou art,” he had been told before. The veil vanish- 


ing or rather non-recognized, even the One Universal Existence passes 
into Silence, the Supreme Peace. 


From the course of the Indra Marga, as traced above, it will be seen 
that while perfection of Jndna coincides with the realization “I atm 
Brahma," all the time the aspirant is treading the Path, impurities of 
his Antahkarana are being removed at every step he advances towards 
the goal. Andthis removal of impurities is effected by the activities 
and impressions, fromthe subtlest to the grossest, in association with 
him as at present constituted, being allowed torun their course to- 
wards exhaustion. Bent on the acquisition of Jndna, he is said to be 
following the Jndna Marga. But while following the Marga, before the 
sought-for Jndna comes, the activities in the form of impurities of 
‘Antahkarana, already in association with the aspirant, must needs be 
exhausted. This is effected by leaving them to their course, in other 
words by actions being performed. It is quite immaterial whether the 
aspirant takes cognisance or not of those actions, so long as he does not 
in. any way interfere with their course nor feel attachment for them or 


their fruits. 


The Karma Marga advocates the performance of actions, t.e., leaving 
the activity in association with oneself to its course. If all interference 
is avoided under the conviction tbat all attachment to actions or to their 
fruits engenders pain, the purification of Antahkarana will be as effectu- 
ally accomplished and fhe. consequent acquisition of Jndna wil 
‘be as certain and perfect asin the case of Jndna Marga. The follower 
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of Jndna Mérga arrives at his goal the moment all activities 
in the form of impurities get’ exhausted and the individual being has 
left with him no activity he can call particularly his own—in other 
words when he becomes Nishkarmi. The follower of Karma Marga too 
follows the same course, in search of bliss which, he is convinced, must 
be, if at all, beyond impermanent and ever changing activity. To say 
that Karma Mirga is intended solely for the purification of Antahkara- 
na, and that the Jndna Marga is to be adopted after such pnrification is 
accomplished, ia equivalent to saying that one treading the Jniina Marga 
bas his Antahkarana free from all impurities. But one with such Antah- 
karans is, as shown above, not on the Path, but at the endofit. If the 
Path towards the Reality which one treads is to be styled Karma Mér- 
ga while the Antahkarana continues stained with the least im- 
purity, there will be only one Path, and that the Karma Mirga, which, 
rightly followed, ensures the purification of Antahkarana by the ex- 
haustion of activities, and ends in simultaneous perfection of Jndna and 
realization of “I am Brahma,” 

But the S'âstras speak of two Paths, the Judna and the Karma 
Mårgas. In-view of such a statement, as the Marga cannot be the end, 
and as the end is attained when all obscuration vanishes, both, and not 
Karma Mdrga alone, must be taken as contributing to the removal 
of impurities. If such a conclusion is not allowed, it will have to he 
admitted that the follower of Jndna Miirga, who has not yet reached 
the goal, cannot bot have some impurity in hia Antahkarana, and to 
remove this he will require the help of Karma Mérga. Similarly, if the 
Karma Marga ensurss purification of Antahkarana without the coinci- 
dent rise of Jndna, the latter will call for Jndna Marga, when in point 
of fact, with the complete purification of Antahkarana, there is left no 
obecuration and therefore no Ajnåna, 


These considerations point to one conclusion only, viz:, that each 
of the Paths, rightly followed, tends to the purification of Antahkara- 
na by the removal of Ajndna or obscuration, and the realization of the 
One Reality, and that the Path is atyled Jndna Mdrya or Karma Marga 
according to the attitude of the individnal towards the activity which is 
left to ita course, 

One thing requires mention iu connection with Karma Marga, If 
an individual merely seeks the exhaustion of activity in association 
with him, by leaving it to its course, and has no ultimate object in view, 
if, in other words, he puts himself in a position, no better than if he were 
in a state of unconscious sleep, he exposes himself tothe risk of passing 
into a state of laya, a state of unconaciousness while immersed in the 
One Universal Existence, as unconscious of the One Reality asa mote 
is of the Sun in full glare. He will be what he was when in the long 
past he first started on bis evolutionary course, and will have deprived 
himself of the fruits of milleniums of evolution. He will have to start 
afresh and again accomplish what he had once failed in. 


But the follower of Karma Marga, when he leaves the activity to its 
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course with a view to the attainment of bliss which must be somewhere 
beyond activity and liability to change, does not run such a risk. Aa 
the activity in association with him gets exhausted, he experiences more 
and more happiness and less limitation. Bat this too, being not perfect, 
does not satisfy him and on he continues. Thus he is wide awake to 
the experiences he meets with as he advances. Only he does not attach 
himself to any of them so long as he finds them subject to change and 
impermanency. The follower of Jndna Mérga is intent on the One 
Reality, oblivious of everything elae in the intervening stages. The 
follower of Karma Mårga experiences all that he mects with in his Path, 
but when he perceives limitation, change and impermanency, he does 
not attach himself to it and patiently waits for what comes next. Thus 
advancing step by step, be arrives at the goal where he finds what he 
had been seeking, a state of existence, Infinite, Unchangeable, 

It will thus be seen that both Jndna Marga and Karma Marga help 
the being to attain the same goal, and Śr? Krishna in the Bhagavad 
Git& tells as much when in Ch. V., SI. 5. He says :— 

“The place which is gained by the Sankhyas is reached by the 
Yogis also; he seeth who seeth that the Sankhya and the Yoga are one.” 


The veil immediately before the course of evolution begins, is the 
Jndna giving rise to the Trinity of Jndtd, Jndnd and Jneya. The course 
of activity gives rise to limitation and grossness and makes the once 
transparent veil appear dim and clouded at the various stages of the 
course of evolution. The being not recognizing the Jndna, the purest 
veil, and attaching himself to the coursing activity, appropriates more 
or less limitation to bimself. His Jndna thus becomes enveloped more 
or less with Ajndna and he is deluded, as Sri Krishna says in the Gita, 
Ch. V., SI. 15 :—" Jnana is enveloped by Ajndina; therewith mortals are 
deluded.” So deluded, he believes bimself to be the “ I,” the individual 
self, and concerns himself with the harmonies and disharmonies of acti- 
vities, thus perpetuating his individualized existence und subjecting 
himeelf to births and deaths on the ever-revolving wheel of Samsdra. 
When experience makes him alive to his state of bondage and teaches 
him that attachment for whatever is transient ultimately leads to misery, 
he seeks liberation and a state of bliss with misery unknown. His old 
attachments are in his way. They constitnte his bondage ; from them, 
only pain to him is possible. Their exhaustion is necessary for him 
to be free and beyond pain. He allows them to go along their course, 
He who has brought this bondage upon himself by having attached 
himself to the coursing activity, now withdraws himeelf from its course, 
and he will have to keep himself thus withdrawn till, step by step, with 
the exhaustion of all activity in association with him, he arrives at the 
highest point, #.e., at the subtlest veil where the course had first start- 
ed. Here arrived he is beyond the course. All the actions that were 
being performed in relation to him had their end in this veil, the 
Jndna devoid of all grossness and limitation. Bhagavad Gité, 1V, 33. 
“ All actions in their entirety, O Partha, end in Jndéna.” 
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Jndna and Karma have a very intimate relation. Non-recognition 
of Jndna leads to attachment to Karma and obscuration of Jndna. Non- 
attachment to Karma leads to Jnânc anda state of actionlessness. 
What ia the source of Moha and of action to the Germinal Jiva at the 
commencement of evolution, is the Jnana tothe same Jira returning 
fall of experience and wisdom, a full-blown adept, a Mahitma. 


C, G. Kasi. 


THE WORKERS OF THE FUTURE. 


HERE is a story of an old Roman philosopher who stood watching 
a triumphal procession at Rome. He was lcoking beyond this 
magnificent display and with patriotic zeal was eagerly watching for 
signs of Rome's future prosperity, the causes which would in working 
ont still further extend the, power aud glory of his native state. 
He looked at the carts heaped high with the spoils of the conquered. 
He saw hordes of captives preceded by their chiefa in golden chains. 
The old philosopher was heard to say—*‘ Alas for Rome if this is all!” 


He saw the victorious general in his gilded chariot, followed 
by his battle scarred veterans who had carried the Roman eagles 
triumphantly over bloody fields; but again he was heard to sigh— 
“ Alas for Rome if this is all!” 


Now the youth of Rome marched along; those who were eager to 
enter the army, eager to give their young lives, if need be, in upholding 
the honor and dignity of Rome, and in extending her power. Then the 
old man smiled and exclaimed ‘‘ Thank the gods, Rome is safe!" 

The Theosophical army has its generals. We honor them. It has 
its veterans; those who bave given and are still giving money, time, 
talent, life itself to this movement. But like the old general we may 
say—' Alas for the Theosophical Society if thisis all!” Even the 
magnificent theosophic literature, the world’s recognition of Theosophy 
as a system worthy of study, the defeat of conspiracy, and the wreck of 
traitorous camps; all these are not enough if Theosophy is to realize its 
possibilities. The young must be trained to take the place of the veterans. 
The new recrnits, whether oll or young, must become ready to enter the 
ranks of the active workers. They most be taught and be encouraged 
to take part in discussions, Those who are liable to be called upon for 
an opinion will acquire the habit of listening attentively. Itisa great 
thing to havea leader who can teach classes, lecture, and direct the 
affairs ofa Branch. It is a still greater thing to have a leader who can 
train new members so tiat all alike will feel the responsibility and be 
ready and willing to act. Recollection of such a teacher suggested this 
article. Every one who was associated with her shared the responsi- 
bility of branch work. She encouraged timid members to express an 
opinion, to read a short extract or serve on committee. Not the least 
valuable part of her varivus theosophic activities was this discipline of 
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the raw recruits. They proved the value of their training in keeping 
up classes and meetings when no recognized leader was available. In: 
the course of time these workers will become the leaders in other 
Branches, spreading enthusiasm and love of active theosophic work. In 
this way the raw recruits of the present may become the veterans of 


the future Theosophic army, 
S. E. PALMER, 


THE MANIFEST AND THE OCCULT. 


THOUGHTS ON THE Fire PAILOSOPHY. 
(Concluded from p. 681.) 


F Fire or Heat, in that sensein which we are treating it, there 
O ave two principal divisions—the objective or visible, and the 
subjective or latent. The first needs no description; but the second, in 
its lowest aspect, may be described as the condition of fire " when sọ 
combined with... . matter as not to be perceptible” —®* to the senses. 
It is said to be indestroctible, and inherent in all matter; and ina more 
or less latent form it is essential to the active existence of all animated 
forms. Itis only when the conditions of its existence become changed 
from latent into the extreme objective form, that it becomes a destrnc- 
tive force ; and consequently those who admit the occult to be the 
opposite pole of the manifest, may look upon it that the latent form of 
fire is the preservative or life-principle in all things—that, in fact, it is 
analogous to, if not in some sense identical with, spirit, which according 
to Occultism ia inherent in matter. “ Aeswar [Fire] resides in every 
mortal being, and puts in movement, by hia supernatural powers, all 
things which mount on the wheel of time.” ¢ Therefore it doubtless is, 
that the visible objective form of fire, a flame, has always been held to 
be typical of spirit; not as being, in that form, identical with it (since 
spirit is formless) but as its outward aspect, the opposite to the inward 
reality.t Hence the Fire Philosophers, the Rosicracians, Illuminati, or 
earlier Theosophists, held as a great general principle, that the apiritual 
power objectivised in man is like a fire taken from the great ocean of 
light, the universal spirit, ike the flame which we force into a 
temporary outward existence, so is the life of man; and aa the flame 
passes back into its own invisible or imperceptible world until the time 
comes for it again to be called forth, so does the inner principle of man 
retire into the region whence it came, antil again made manifest on the 
surface of things, 

In pursuance of such trains of thonght, the mystic stndents of two 
centuries back, like their more ancient brethren, reached some curious 
conclusions. They appear to have held, as now said, that when a apark 


* “Imperial Dictionary,” sub voce Heat, p. 902. 
+ “ Bhagavad Gita,” as quoted in “Geltic Druids,” ch. v, sec. xii, p, 169. 
t " Key to Theosophy,” p, 106, 
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of fire disappears to us, it goes into the universal ocean of invisible fire; 
and that is what constitutes its disappearance. Metaphysicaily, itself 
a particle of objective light, it disappears out of what is light to 
our senses—therefore, to its inner essence really darkness, as belonging 
to the lowest physical plane—and reappears in the trae Light, which 
necessarily {v us is darkness. As the Real, when viewed from contrary 
planes, is the opposite of the apparent, so that which is light to us (and 
a material thing) is darkness in the subjective world ; and consequently 
that which is light on that plane, is darkness for us—for spirit, not be- 
ing itself material, is darkness and non-entity tous, but to its own 
plane, light and reality. For we know that light isa material thing 
npon our own plane; and therefore it must, from the spiritual plane, 
be dark; so that spirit, not being dark, must be as darkness to us.* 
Such appear to have been some of the views, very briefly expressed, of 
the oldest of all Theosophists, the founders of the magical knowledge of 
the Kast ; and of the Fire Philosophers, whotanght that all knowable 
things (on this world-plane) were evolved out of the invisible fire, and 
were finally resolvable into it, as they tried chemically to illustrate—or 
rather, that spirit or Primordial Fire lies at the basis of the Manifested 
Universe, as Theosophists now put it. Their Mystic Fireis therefore 
the foundation and ultimate of all things, as may be seen in a far-off 
way through its objective form in connection with matter. When we 
strike sparks from a flint, and thus instantly evolve fire where no ap- 
pearance of it was previously, we are perhaps forcing spirit into mani- 
festation for an instant, and so revealing what it is that holds the flint 
together as a flint; but if we compelled that innate principle tv con- 
tinue on the same objective plane as the flint itself, that principle would 
turn destroyer in place of preservcr—and it would then be the flint 
which would disappear into the subjective state. By the same rule of 
contrary in regard to the two planes, since we are able to make of objec- 
tive fire our temporary servant, it is au argument that the subjective or 
latent fire is in reality master of all—and that which is supreme master 
is spirit. 

These metaphysical abstractions may be sumewhat difficult of 
comprehension ; but when grasped, it will appear no great wonder how 
the earlier peoples (who, in tbeir eudeavours to give forms to their 
ideas capable of appealing to the multitude, were the founders of Fire 
Worship) considered that, inthe presence of the Sacred Flame, they 
stood, if not face to face with their Deity, at least in the presence of all 
that in their innermost thoughts they could imagine of such a Being. 
They saw in that flame, not the common ordinary fire, which has so 
little of the abstract about it as to be always dependent upon matter for 
its support, but an occult, mysterious, iuner fire; + the only possible 
abstract entity containing all things, and into which all-devouring 


# Cf Path, Vol. ix, No. 1, p. 22, and “ Rosicrucians” H. Jennings, pp. 86, 87. 
t “ Bulers in two worlds are They, cach iu hie own.”—Sath cited, p. 23, 
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flame the very worlds themselves must fall in succession,* as they 
doubtless had emanated from it. We can no longer feel surprise if 
ancient nations,—such as tie Persians and their masters the magi— 
concluding that they saw the All, ora type of the Absolute, in this 
magnificent fire-element, made it the visible representative of their 
highest Deity, and were Jed from its unchanging and universal charac- 
ter, to believe, on Pantheistic principles, that their Deity was in all 
things as all were therein.t Consequently they were themselves as 
entities making a part of the Divine Totality,t iu their essence immortal 
and imperishable as the essence of the flame—the everlasting energy of 
natare. Asa recent writer has put it, “ There is no more certain law 
than that of the conservation of energy ; but if the human soul is not a 
mere attribute of matter, but an independent energy, it follows, if this 
law extends to it, that it can never die, but only be transferred. The 
Caivinistic theory of death for the immense majority, and life for the 
few select, disappears, and instead of it we have a religion like that of 
the Brahmins and Buddhists, teaching the transmigration of souls from 
one life to another, and the finnl absorption of ail the separate rills of 
individoal life in the great ocean of Pantheism.”§ 

We have been accustomed to look upon the ancient Persians, whose 
doctrine the foregoing resembles, ax being the typical, if not the only 
Fire Worshippers; but a close examination will show that their beliefs 
were only another phase of the more universal underlying principles to 
be found in all religious systems. The peoples who are represented as 
worshipping fire were not either ignorant or idolatrous in the sense in 
which it has been too usual to speak of them; because they only regard- 
ed fire as the symbol or visible sign—the last and the nearest to the 
abeolute ; and it was by them used in that sense because they, in their 
mystical speculations, bad, as we may say, arrived at another world by 
means of their deductions from what we deem the “facta of nature.” 
Passing beyond these, and coming out, as we may figure it, on the other 
side, and thus penetrating into the secrets of things, they nally evapora- 
ted all powers, and resolved them figuratively into the Last Fire. 
Beyond this they found nothing, as into it they had resolved all things, 
Thus the so-called worshippers of the Sun, or Light, or Fire, whether 
in the old or the new worlds,|| did not in reality pay reverence to the 
physical objects named, whatever the ignorant multitudes may have done; 
but. recognised rather the Unknown Infinite, in the lastimage that was 

* “Tanotthe Fire the devourer of all; of men, gods, powers, even of the 
worlds in space ? ” Path cited, p. 22. “ The Devourer of worlds rose before me.” 
Ib. p. 23. The primitive fire was supposed to have an insatiable appetite for 
devouring all things. According to Maximus Tyrius, the ancient Persians threw 
into the tire combustible matters, crying ‘‘ Devour, O Lord!” Max. Tyrius, Dissert, 
xxxyiii, in “Cel. Drnids,’’ v, xii, p- 168, 

+ “In Theo is my only real Life, a god am I, now I know It.” Path cited, 


p- 23. 
t “ Aro we not One, I, thou, and It? ’—Jbid. 
§ Laing, “ Mod. Science and Mud. Thought,” p. 352. 


|| If. Jennings, “ The Rosicrucians,” p. 112. 
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possible to man at all—the fire, and they chose that, as may appear from 
what has been already said, as being to the Infinite what shadow is to 
light*—altbongh the very opposite of what they really imagined, yet, 
as being the crown or apex of all tangible things, coming the nearest to 
that ideal. In it they saw the beginning, middle, and end, the symbol 
of spirit in time, of the finite in the Infinite. We find these ideas both 
in the Fast and in the West, in the oldest times as well as in those 
more recent. Surviving through all the ages, they lie buried amid the 
ruins of empires, hidden under the rocks, hoarded in the legends, main- 
tained in monuments, preserved dimly in beliefs, suggested in tradi- 
tious, borne about in all sorts of emblems, gathered up in mystic rites, 
spoken in the field of hieroglyphics, shining among the ceremonies of ail 
peoples, figured forth in religions—symbolised in endless ways, if we 
can penetrate its many disguises, do we percieve the underlying Fire 
Philosophy, the outward form of recognition of the one Spirit. In con- 
nection with these views, we often hear it said that Theosophy is the 
troe underlying principle of all religions systems; and since it holds 
that spirit is the one Reality, while the Fire Philosophy covers the 
same idea, therefore if the latter has been so universal, so has Theoso- 
phy also ; and the whole round of disputed emblems, which are found 
in all countries, seeming to point to tifis belief in Spirit or Fire as the 
first principle, shows that it was the very first idea to be embodied in 
formal religions, lying at their foundation ț in times when there was no 
practicable access to the minds of mankind except throngh religious 
ideas. The attestation of these facts will be found scattered in religions 
and other remains all over the world—the rites and usages of all creeds, 
down to our own day, bear reference to it—and the problems and 
puzzles in religion, which cannot be otherwise explained, stand clear 
and evident when regarded in this light. In all Christian varieties of 
belief—as truly as in Buddhism, Mahomedanism, aud Heathevism 

whether Eastern, Western, Northern, or Southern—this ‘' Mystery of 
Fire” stands ever recurring and conspicuous—for it is beyond measure 
old, and extensive past all common recognition. It is universal, in fact, 
as mau himself, and his thoughts, and is that beyond which, in natural 
philosophy, we cannot farther go. It appears to carry truth with it, 
however dificult it may be to comprehend ; for a thing so universal and 
indestructible is not likely to be founded in error.f All faiths appear 
to have diverged out, the narrower or the wider, as raya from the great 
central sun of this Fire original—the Spiritual sun of the world-re- 
ligions. In China, where these things remain the longest unchanged, 
perhaps, they still have the worship of the Tien, or earliest Fire, or 
Light, in their temples, and with this we may compare other usages 
and imagery. In Troy they had the image of Pallas, as that of the 
manifestation of the world by the Fire-soul; while in Athens was 


# H. Jennings, op. cit., pp. 109, 113, 


+ I. Jennings, op. cit, p. 111. 
$ Op, cit, p. 88. 
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Palins Athene, signifying the same. The flames of the Greeks, the 
rtory of Prometheus, and the myth of his stealing the fire from 
heaven, wherewith to ensoul the visible world, the mysteries of 
the Etruscans, the rites of the Carthagenianr, the torches borne 
in processions in all times and places, the vestal fires of the 
Romans,* the very word flumen, as indicative of the pontifical office, 
the whole mystic meaning of flames on altars,t and the legends of the 
ever-burninog tomb-lights of the earlier peoples, whether in classic or 
barbarian landst—everything of this kind was intended to signify the 
reference to the occult Fire. Fires are lighted at the funeral ceremonies § 
of the Hindus and Malhomedans, even when the body is not barned. 
The city of Heliopolis, the city of the snn, in lower Egypt, contained a 
temple in which the flame-secret was preserved and the tradition gaard- 
ed, the symbol alone being presented to the world; and the same may 
be found in other countries, Asregards the use of fire in the disposal 
of the dead, cremation, which was practised in all times and localities, 
and which the most highly civilised nations are now seeking to revive, 
bas amore profound meaning than the simple sanitary one usually 
advanced; for the inner signification of this fire-burial is the commit- 
ment of human mortality into the last of all matter, overleaping any 
intermediate states ; dispersing at once the astral body with the physi- 
cal counterpart, as it is tanght at this day in the East, and recognised 
by Theosophists. 


The architecture of the world, and more especially that of the 
temples and other religious edifices, recognises the Fire Principle in the 
most emphatic manner, For all obeliska, spires, minarets, tall towers, 
upright stones, and architectural perpendiculars of every description— 
or, generally speaking, all erections conspicuons for height and slimness, 
seem to have been, among other things, representatives of the Flame.|| 
They bespeak, wherever found, and in whatever age, the idea of the 
First Principle; and are a manifest symbol of the occult. The Chinese 
pagodas are nothing but innumerable gilt aud belled fanciful repetitions 
of the primeval flame-monolith ; for the very form of these pagodas 
symbolises the trausition from the seemingly solid reality of the world, 
out into the spiritual beyond, which is architecturally emblemed in the 
diminishing stories, carried upward until they pine away into a series of 
discs pierced by a vertical rod, which culminates ina blazoned and 
gilded ball; referring to the final endiog of the world of appearances iu 
that of the abstract reality. We may recognise the same embodied 
myth in all spires, whether tapering to the globe of the Egyptian 
Maus or disc, or in whatever form. Again, the same is seen in 
the Mahomedan minarets, and also in the steeples of the Christian 


* Op. cit., p. 112. 

+ Ib., pp. 107-109. 

+ Ib., p. 110, 

§ Ib. 

|| “The Fire-self appeared, a gigantic pillur,” Path, loc. cite 
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churches. In the Fire Towers of the Sikhs, in the dome-covered 
and many-storied spires of the Hindus, in the vertical-turreted 
temples of the Buddhists, of all classes and of all sects; in the 
religious buildings of the Sinhalese, in the upright flame-fanes of 
the Parsees, in the originals of the campaniles of the Italians as 
ween in the Tower of St. Mark at Venice—in the flame-shaped or 
pyr-amidal architecture of the Egyptians, we see the same ever-recur- 
ring symbol. All the minarets that, in tha Eastern sunshine, glitter 
thronghont the land of the Moslem, all testify to the deification of ` 
Fire. lt seems curious how the modern nations, whose ideas on the 
subject of the Fire-Myth are all but extinct, should yet be compelled by 
the very necessities of their own utilitarian policy, to perpetuate the old 
form of the Fire Towers in their modern light-honses, to which no other 
form is so applicable.* They are identical in principle with the 
“ Round towers ” of Ireland, which were evidently not light-houses as 
we understand them, although they appear to have had some connection 
with the Phanician navigators. 

The Babylonian tower of Belas ia said to have been a fire-tower,t 
as were the pyramids of Egypt; and the Colossus of Rhodes certainly 
was, aa likewise the Pharos of Alexandria, and Cleopatra’s needles 
and other obelisks symbolise flame among other meanings.} The rocks at 
the entrance of the Mediterranean, Calpe and Abyla—called the Pillars 
of Herculea—were used as fire towers.§ This was also doubtless the 
case with reference to the two hills called Mont St. Michael on the coast 
of Normandy, and its counterpart on the English coast, which also seen: 
to have been fire-stations. 

The lighting of signal-fires on hill-tops points toa mythic origin. || 
So “ the festival of the 25th of December was celebrated by the Drnids in 
Britain and Ireland with great fires lighted on the tops of the hills. This 
festival was repeated on the twelfth day, or on what we call the Epiph- 
auy. In some paris, the fires are still continued. .... On the lst of 
May the Irish made great fires in honour of Bel or Baal, and offered 
him sacrifices. They have yet a festival on the lst of May called 
Bealtine, when, on the tops of their hills, they light great fires... 
On May-day we find the Druids made prodigious fires on these cairns, 
which being everywhere in sight of some other, could not but afford a 
glorious show over a whole nation. These fires were in honour of Beal 
or Bealan, latinised by the Roman writers into Beleners, by which name 
the Gauls and their colonies nnderstood the sun.” ** 


The connection between the snn and fire will readily be seen from 
what precedes ; and how fitting an emblem of the aun fire in reality was, 


* H, Jennings, op. cit., p, 89, 

+ Op. cit, p. 91, 

t Ib, pp. 92—94, 107. 

§ Ib., pp. 96, 97. 

|| Ib., pp. 103, 104, 106. 

se “Celtic Druida,” pp. 163, 180, 181, 219, 
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“ For the sun was the outward emblem of spirit, as fire also was; and 
on the twenty-fifth of December, at the firat moment of the day 
throughont all the ancient world, the birthday ofthe God Sol was ocele- 
brated.” 

This was the moment when, after the supposed winter solstice, and 
tbe lowest point of his degradation below our hemisphere, he began to 
increase, and gradually to ascend. At this moment, in all the ancient 
religions, his birth was kept; from India to Ultima Thule, these cere- 
monies partook of the same character ; everywhere the god was feigned 
to be born, and his festival was celebrated with great rejoicings. Thus 
came the 25th of December, the' Heathen festival of the God Sol, to be 
aelected as the birthday of Christ, and the Drnidical festival of the 
winter solstice to become a Christian rite.”* 

These are merely a few of the instances where the fire-principle 
comes prominently forward in customs, buildings, and other remains of 
antiquity; but the list might be indefinitely extended if research were 
carried further. They are the efforts made, as previously noted, to 
embody the idea of the Formless under some symbol of its opposite, or 
Form, as the only means available whereby to perpetuate the under- 
lying idea in a tangible manner, conprehensible to all who were made in 
some measure acquainted with the fact that there wasan ideal of some 
kind hidden behind them. This ideal reappears at intervals throogh 
the mist of outward knowledge; and, like a beacon light, it tempts the 
enquirer to penetrate deeper into the fire-arcana by means of more pro- 
found study and thought. Those who may pursue this one of the many 
avenues leading to the unveiling of Theosophy will find themselves 
surprisingly enligbtened ; for all sorta of side-issnes present themselves 
—and in the end we reach things which appear to belong to the common 
radix of all knowledge, transcending that of the schools. 

If, however, we calmly review what seems to be the general tend- 
eucy of modern philosophical speculation, we shall probably find that 
science is reaching the confines of its domain in the investigations of the 
relation of material things to each other, and the enunciation of the 
Jaws which govern those relations—and consequently, that there isa 
demand now, not merely for that definite expression of such laws which 
satisfied previous enquirers; but, having got togather a body of those 
roles of nature, the men of science begin to demand the coilective 
reason and origin of them. Hence their theories as to the unity of 
Force, and other similar speculations ; the general direction of which is 
towarda the re-discovery of that antique knowledge of the primordial 
fire or spirit with which we have been dealing. That is, it would appear, 
the direction in which modern science is drifting, if we are to credit the 
pronouncements of Occult Philosophy ; whether the scientists know it 
or not—and, by the light of theosophic study, it is our privilege “ to 
trace the reviving truths, through each new discovery of the philosopher 
and chemist,” and to be the witnesses to the recovery of “ some few of 


* Op. cit., pp. 164, 165, 
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the starry truths which shoneon the great shemain of the Chaldean 
Lore, and gleamed dimly through the darkened knowledge of later disciples, 
labouring . . . . to revive the embers of the fire which burned in 
the Hamarin of the Enast."* For the age of the contented study of 
illusive appearances, the mere utilitarian application, on the lowest 
plane, of the corresponding discoveries, although it seems at its height, 
is not the only application sooght. Science begina tobe done with 
simple externals; and her highest minds are now bracing themselves to 
the task of unravelling the inner meaning, the underlying and most 
abstract secrets, of the visible creation. Chemistry, apart from its 
simple application to current necessities, is departing from the mere 
trite analysis condacted by uid of its bottles, its retorts, its furnaces 
and its balances, and is beginning to lean more towards a metaphysi- 
cal investigation of method. In place of theassumed physical elementa, 
she leans towards what have been significantly called meta-elements; 
and her progress in this and similar directions will probably lead to 
that kind of method which was essentially the characteristic of the 
ancient alchemy—so that the pioneers of this new development are now 
carrying their abstruse investigations into regions where the science of 
bat a short time ago was content with mere faithless conjecture, which 
led to nothing practical. 

Then the astronomers, so long contented with the mere calculation 
of the planetary motions aud the numbering of the stars, are now 
finding something very like a limit to their capacities in those directions; 
and in doing so, they are coming across certain puzzling phenomena 
which are leading them to speculate about the possible verity of the old 
ideas as to the Ether of space; and to enquire more narrowly as to the 
origin and continued existence ofthe everlasting motion of the heavens— 
concerning the Jaws governing which, there is beginning to be a 
vague feeling that they are not so thoroughly understood as it was 
formerly thought. Moreover, they have for some time past been 
making endeavours to trace aconuection between certain periodic phe- 
nomena, terrestrial and celestial, and thas tending towards something by 
no means unlike the ancient science of astrology. More and more does 
it become evident that many, if not all, of the abstract sciences, are but 
branches of the one tree of true knowledge upon which grew those once 
called occalt—and by insensible gradations they run one into the other, 
as did the older arts attributed so wrongly to the sorcery and enchant- 
ments of the weird and far time of the past. We are every day 
coming nearer and nearer to another world of thought and action, 
and the outward seeming is no longer looked upon as any guide to the 
inward reslity in the way it formerly was; unless it be by way of those 
laws of analogy and contrast which have hitherto been the sole property 
of the mystic and the occultist. 

S. STUART. 


e “ Zuroni,™ Bk. IIT., ch. v., p. 138. 
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HAUNTED TREASORE. 


HF. belief in haunted treasure is a Jong established and widely prev- 
alent one in tho conntries of the East. That this should be so 
will not be regarded as surprising by any one acquainted with oriental 
history and customs. With Eastern people it has been from time 
immemorial the habit to bury their hoardings, and in consequence of 
the frequent invasions to which, up to almost modern times, their lands 
were subjected, and the general insecurity of life and property which 
was #o often a characteristic of Eastern life, this concealment of treasure 
had frequently to be effected suddenly, and asit often happened that 
the owners had to seek safety in rapid flight to distant localities whence 
some of them never returned, all traces of the place of concealment 
became lost. " The sword," says De Quincey, “has been moving back- 
wards and forwards, for instance, like a weaver's shuttle, rince the time 
of Mahmond the Ghaznevide, in Anno Domini 1000—i.¢. for eight 
hundred years—tbroughout the vast regions bounded by the Tigris, the 
Oxus, and the Indus. Regularly as it approached, gold and jewels must 
have sunk by whole harvesta into the ground. A certain percentage 
has been no doubt recovered; but a larger percentage has disappeared 
forever...... In these circamstances why should it surprise us that 
men will pursue the science of discovery as a regular trade? Many dis- 
coveries of treasure are doubtless made continually, which, for obvious 
reasons, are communicated to nobody. Some proportions there must be 
between the sowing of such grain as diamonds or emeralds, and the 
consequent reaping, whether by accident or by art. For with regard to 
the last, it is no more improbable, prima fronte, that a substance may 
exist having an occult sympathy with subterraneous water or subterrane- 
ous gold * than that the magnet should have a sympathy (as yet occult) 
witb the northern pole of onr planet.” 

Many of the treasures thus concealed are believed to be guarded by 
tutelary genii who must be propitiated or expelled by magical art if the 
hoard which they protect is to be recovered. How these genii come ta 
be there ia variously explained according tothe history of each particu- 
lar case. In some cases it is believed that gold, silver, and gema, if left 
for a long period in the soil, atiract towards them, by some kind of 
astral affinity, the earth elementals or gnomes, who thereafter possess 
themselves of the treasnre and battle all attempts at recovery, 
by shifting it from its place of deposit. This is the explanation I have 
generally found given by natives when they have heard that rome 
individuals who had many years before buried their savings and pone 
away to other lands, had, on their return, failed to recover them although 
— Sa the Theomphid for 1808 (Vol XV., p.287) will be found a description 


of a “ gold magnet ” stated to be inthe posseasion of a certain Indian Initiate, 
Apparently it was a piece of sume variety of wood prepared in 8 particular way, 
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they had searched tha spot most diligently. In other cases, however, 
it is believed that the “ djin ” are invoked and placed on the haunted 
spot by the spells and ceremonies of a competent magus in proper 
planetary hour. Such treasure can be removed from its resting place 
only by a magician who is a master of yet more potent spells than he 
who buried it. Ibis said also that in some cases, as a further safe- 
guard, in addition to the ghostly sentinels, there is thrown over the spot 
a magical glamour or “ Maya,” which entirely alters its natural aspect 
and effectually hides it from prying eyes. Another method which was 
sometimes practised by the Burbary corsairs and the buccaneers of the 
Spanish Main, is thus described by that grim war-dog and sea-rover, 
Bertram Risingham, in Scott's “ Rokeby" :— 
“ An ancient mariner I knew, 

What time 1 sailed with Morgan's crew, 

Who oft, ‘mid our carousais, spake 

OF Raleigh, Frobisher, and Drake; 

Adventurons bearte! Who bartered bold, 

Their English steel for Spanish gold. 

‘rust not, would his experience say. 

Captain or comrade with your prey ; 

But seek some charnel, when at full, 

‘rhe moon gilds skeleton and skull : 

Then dig and tomb your precious heap; 

And bid the dead your treasuro keep; 

Sure stewards they, if fitting spell 

Their service to the tesk compel. 

Lacks there such charnel ?—kill a slave, 

Or prisoner, on the treasure-grave ; 

And bid bie discontented ghost 

Stalk nightly on his lonely post.” * 
That the form of diablerie mentioned in the last four lines was not cou- 
fined to the Western sear, will be seen from ihe following varrative 
which ] give as it was told to me by a Mahomedan merchant-skipper of 
Zanzibar. He had occasion, some years ago, to visit the seaport town 
of H., on the Malabar coast, on private business. During his stay there, 
he became somewhat intimate with a Mayhribi ¢ magician who confided 
to him the fact that a valuable treasure lay bidden iu a rocky islet in 
the bay ; that it was under a spell, and that he wonld like to secure it. 
As my friend expressed his doubts about its existence, the Maghribi told 
him that if he would accompany him to the island, he would give him 
au opportunity of judging for himself. Accordingly, afew days later, 
they took a boat and, towards sunset, arrived at the island. The 
Maghribi, carrying in his band a long narrow box contsining certain 
necessary articles, led the way to the spot which he identified by 
certain peculiar features known ouly to himself, and by the light of the 
newly risen moon described his circles in the centre of which he sat 
with Lis companion. He then proceeded to burn incense and other 
perfumes in various parts of the circle and, lightiog a lamp which burned 


® “ Rokeby,” Canto II, Stanza 3, XVIII. 
+ Maghribi, literally a Western (from tho Arabic Maghrib, west), isa term 
spplied tu the natives of Morocco and the other Barbary States, 
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with a large fame of great brilliancy, began to repeat his Arabic incan- 
tations. The wild and solitary character of the place, the stillness 
that prevailed, and the weirdness of the ceremony, all conduced to 
fill the skipper with awe, and this feeling was soon heightened to 
terror when—apparently as a result of the incantations which were be- 
ing repeated—he saw rise through the volumes of smoke given off 
by the burning incense, the dark figure of a gigantic negro who, with 
a dinbolical and threatening aspect, attempted, every now ard then, to 
break into the circle, while the Maghribi, still repeating his spells, with 
a long gaardless ® sword on which were inscribed mystical verses and 
diagrams, was keeping him off. As his eye canght that of the magi- 
cian, the latter, without interrupting bis proceedings, pointed with his 
disengaged hand to a certain part of the circle on which tbe light of the 
lamp fell with its full brightness. What was the astonishment of the 
skipper when he discovered that here the earth had gaped open, and iu 
the chasm or vault thus caused, the singular effulgence of the Maghri- 
bi’s lamp revealed a sight of extraordinary eplendoar ! 
“The spoils of Indian seas and mines, 

Hoarded in nether caverns dark ; 

Ingot of gold and diamond spark, 

Chalice and plate from churches borne, 

And gems from shrieking beauty torn?’ 

At this stage, however, the magician repeated the dismission, bis 

ghostly opponent vanished, the ground within the circle assumed its 
wonted appearance, and the ceremony came toan end. When asked 
why he had thus abruptly brought the operations to a close, he replied 
“ you saw the demon who attempted to enter the circle? Well; had 
I gone on for a few minutes longer, a similar one would have made his 
appearance on the opposite side, and although I could keep this one iu 
play, it would need another as potent as myself to manage the other 
one; otherwise neither of us wonld lenye the circle alive.” “How 
came this treasure to be here, and who are these sable guardians?” 
asked my friend of the Maghribi. ‘‘ This treasure,” replied he, “ was 
buried here, some two centuries ago, by Portuguese buccaneers, and 
the gnardiaus, which so terrified you, are the spirits (elementaries) of 
the African slaves sacrificed on the spot. There is another; a comrade 
of mine and my equal in knowledge, who could help mein this matter, 
but, unfortunately, he is detained at present in Arabia by certain ad- 
verse circumstances. Some day, if it ia so willed, he may join me, and 
we may recover the treasure.” The pirates referred to were evidently 
part of that huge gang which were so long the terror of the Indian seas, 
and itis to these miscreants, according to Sir William Hunter, that 
we owe the utter destruction and disappearance of the cities which once 
flourished in that vast tract of forest and swamp now known as the 
Sundarbans. 


An old Hindu servant of our family—long since pone over to 
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the majority—once gave me an account of an iocident which happened 
more than forty years ago in his native village in the Godavery district, 
which I here relate, as it exemplifies the dangers that sometimes at- 
tend the quest for hidden wealth. On the outskirts of this village, not 
far from the neighbouring jungle, was a large dilapidated well of un- 
known antiquity, to which the more venturous youths of the place 
would occasionally resort for the purpose of enjoying a swim. One day, 
while thas amusing themselves, one of the party of four who had just 
come up from a deep dive to the bottom, informed his companions that 
he had come upon a large metal cauldron which, from ite mouth being 
closed with a plate, he surmised to contain treasure, As it was too 
heavy for one tolift, he proposed to one of his comrades, also a good diver, 
that they should go down together and bring it up. No sooner said than 
done. They descended intothe depths of the well, seized the cauldron by 
ita side rings, and brought it up to the sarface. While taking it through 
the water its weight caused them no inconvenience, but once the surface 
was reached, they felt that to raise and place it on terra firma would be 
beyond their powers. This difficulty, however, was soon overcome by 
one of their number giving them a helping hand, and the burden was 
then brought to land. Hardly had this been doue when the two advenr 
turons divers were seen to throw up their bands in the air, stagger, 
and fail to the ground, as if struck by some unseen agency. Tor- 
rents of blood poured from their mouths, aud in a few minutes they 
lay stretched out, inert and inanimate. He who had helped them to 
land the cauldron next succumbed, in the same manner and with the 
same symptoms. The sole survivor and witness of the tragedy, thorough- 
ly terror-stricken, made for the village where, ou arrival, he communi- 
cated the news to the local officers. The magistrate was soon on the 
scene of disaster, and after going through the nsual formalities, he bad 
the cauldron opened. It was found to contain a large number of rusty 
looking and antique gold and silver coins which, as treasure-trove, he 
consigned to the Government cagh-chest. 

I shall close this article witha strange story related to me, some 
years ago, and vouched for as trone by my old Mahomedan Munshi. In 
the ancient frontier town of B. there dwelt, several decades back, a 
householder whose family, though very old and respectable, bad, by a 
series of reverses, been lowered considerably from its former position. 
Tradition had it that in the fraction of his patrimony to which he was 
now restricted, there lay hidden a valuable treasnre. With the aid of a 
sorcerer skilled in the koowledge of the ink-mirror or “ Unjan,” and a 
clairvoyant boy,” he managed to identify the apot where it was buried ; 
and on a day previously decided upon, the three together, with a few 
near relations, hastened to the locality aud began operations. After 


* The boy usually employed for thia purpose isa footling child, i.e., one born 
foot foremost, or a seventh son. If neither of these is procurable, in Egypt and 
Syria, according to Burton, a child is chosen in whose palm tho linea media naturalia 
or cophalic (head) line is very long. According to works on Palmistry, a long line of 
the head sloping downwards tuwards the wrist isa sigu of mystical tendencics, 
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digging several feet into the earth, they descried the cover of an iron 
pot, but on attempting to seize it, they found it slip away from their 
grasp and sink into the ground, digging lower, it again made ita 
appearance and again disappeared, as before. This occurred several 
times when, nlmost desperate at losing what seemed almost within his 
grasp, the householder enquired of the boy gazing into the mirror, 
“What do you see?” 


* A hairy Pisacha” (demon), replied the boy, ‘‘ and he says he will 
not give up the treasure unless he is propitiated with a human sacrifice.” 
“ Impossible!” exclaimed the treasure seeker, “the Government would 
punish us for murder !” *‘ Nay,” said the boy, “ He says the victim 
chosen need only prick himself with a needle, and he will do the rest.” 
Hardly were those words spoken, when an elderly, sad-faced woman, 
the widowed sister of the householder, pressed forward to the edge of 
the pit, and before any one could prevent her, pricked her finger and 
beld it over the treasure pot, exclaiming in determined tones, “I am 
old and useless: I willingly give my life for the prosperity of my house !" 
Having uttered these words, she reemed to be overcome with a deadly 
faintness and sank down unconscious. Her brother rushed to her assist- 
ance, only to find that her brave altruistic spirit had fled from this 
troubled sublunary sphere 

“ Where nothing is, but «ll things seem, 
And we the shadows of the dream.”"* 
As for the treasure, the moment the rnddy drops of life fell on the lid, 
the pot became stationary, and one of the bystanders, leaping into the 
pit, secured it and bronght it to the surface. * With the wealth thus 
obtained,” said the Munshi,‘ the honseholder svon repaired his shat- 
tered fortunes, and his family are now the most prosperous people in 
the town.” Bat there must have been many a moment in his life when 
a dark cloud settled over his happiness, at the recollection of the noble, 
unselfish sonl that had sacrificed herself for his sake. 


P. J.G. 


PHYSICAL LIFE AND SPIRITUAL LIFE+ 

(Concluded from page 667). 
HYSICAL science, of course, has nothing to do with involntion, and 
that is where it makes so mavy blunders in its inferences and deduc- 
tions ; bat, according to Theosophy, there isthe emanation of the spirit 
from its divine source (the monad), which, by its own inherent force 
when involved in the matter of this physical plane, builds or moulds for 
itself these innumerable forms, of which I have tried to give you some 
idea, until it acquires an orgauism that ia perfect, which it can use, and 

through which it can express itself with facility. 


* Shelley: ‘The Sensitive Plant.” 
+ An address delivered at Auckland, N. Z., by Mr. A. E. Webb, 
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On the devachanic planers, and on the astral planes, before it reaches 
thia physical plane, it created similar innumerable forms. Coming to 
this plane, it uses the ether wherewith to construct the ethereal model 
whereon to mould the physical matter to form the dense body in the 
mineral kingdom ; and when it reaches that kingdom its involution in 
matter is completed, because then it has got to the nadir on the lowest 
point of materiality ; emerging from that kingdom into the vegetable 
it mover along the upward or ascending arc, and then its evolution bas 
commenced ; and from the densest matter of the mineral kingdom it grad- 
ually returns through the more refined matter of the higher kingdoms 
(the vegetable, animal and human) and onwards, back to the divine 
source whence it emanated. 


We have now to deal with it on this upward journey that it is 
masking. In following it we have so far seen it evolve the nervoua system 
and the brain and, by these means, natural intelligence has become trans- 
formed into intellect, and it is from about thia point, or it may be some- 
what earlier, that we have to take into consideration the other half of 
the truth, of which Herbert Spencer has taken no account, so that we 
can fally comprehend that, while physical life is “ the continuous adapta- 
tion of internal to external conditions,” spiritual life is the continuous 
adaptation of external to internal conditions. This is what is taking 
place with each of us at the present time; we are all striving in different 
ways—the great majority of us perhaps not so much of our own free will 
as throngh the compulsion of natural law—to adapt our lives here, or 
the conditions which we experience here, to the conditions that exist on 
the spiritual planes, as those planes are the goal to which we are all 
moving. 


To better understand the position, it will be necessary for us to 
get as correct a conception as possible of these spiritual conditions, and 
reason by deduction from the spiritual to the physical. 1am not going 
to attempt to define what spirit actually is, because I do not know ; but 
Theosophy tells us that the Universe is Divinity in manifestation. We 
therefore can- abstractly conceive of Divinity as that which is infinite, 
which permeates all, pervades all, containing all within Itself; all 
emanates from It, and thongh all Its creatures are in constant motion, 
I¢ is Itself immovable and unalterable. To present the idea to you more 
clearly : the Infinite may be likened to an ordinary large glara jar con- 
taining gold-fish and other life ; these creatures we see moving hither and 
thither, performing different actions, bat the glass jar containing them is 
motionless and ever the same—the simile is a poor one but it may help 
you to follow me. We, and the denizens of the earth generally, are 
similarly contained within Divinity; we all having emanated from Its 
source, and emanating na in thin way ir, on Its part, a divine sacrifice, 
and it is only by this divine sacrifice that we evolve to what we are—that 
we as mortals enjoy existence here, and gain immortality. It is a volnn- 
tary self-sacrifice, because the Infinite, which is «ll, or absolute con- 
sciousness, cannot derive any benefit in being the caure of our existence, 
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whether we are as imperfect as we are at ;present, or even when we 
become perfected beings such as the Mabatmas are claimed to be. 


You must understand that the object of all this material life is for 
the purpose of our developing into individaal, self-conscious, spiritual 
beings, so that when we get back to, or nearer to, the divine source 
whence we primarily procecded, we will be able to exist as self-conscious 
spiritual entities, and not become re-absorbed intu the Absolute Spirit 
in which all life is contained. If we did become re-absorbed therein, 
after having become spiritnally perfect men, we could not possibly confer 
any benefit on the absolute spirit, because all that is, and all that be- 
comes, is what It yields, nud is what is latent within Itself, so that It 
cannot be added to nor subtracted from. Divinity ia much like the flame 
of a candle, which can light myriads of other candles without being 
diminished in the slightest, and if the flames of all those myriads of 
candles could be re-absorbed by the original flame which kindled the 
whole of them, that original flame would not be in any way increased or 
affected, Therefore it is not difficult to understand the great sacrifice 
that the Divine makes in rending forth Its emanations, for It (apparently 
at any rate) does so without having for Its motive, any benefit for 
Itself ; the benefit necessarily accrues to, and ia intended for, those who 
become perfected beings, and really gods when they have done with all 
material existence, and such is the destiny of the whole of humanity. 

Regarding the matter in thia light we eee that while spirit in itself 
is absclutely attributeless and qualitylese, yet its nature or ita sole and 
only characteristic is that of pure unselfishness, and this one characteris- 
tic assumes many different aspects as the manifestation of spirit proceeds ; 
by that I mean, as the monad passes out from ita source to where we are 
now. Thus we have degrees of virtue as the descent from the higher to 
the lower goes on; v/z.:—Justice, compassion, and wisdom with their 
dual aspects, love, mercy, and trath ; for, directly manifestation commen- 
ces, unity is replaced by duality. These then are the six spiritual vir- 
tues synthesised by, and emanated from, the seventh or the one which 
is unselfishness ; and these seven therefore are unselfishness, justice, love 
compassion, mercy, wisdom, and truth ; and what these each signify and 
demand of us, represent the conditions of the different spiritual planes 
as we ascend from our worldly surroundings, and are what correspond 
to the ‘internal conditions’ of the modern philosopher ; they are the con- 
ditions of the monad, or as we must now more correctly term it ‘the 
Ego,’ as it has now acquired individual self-consciousnesr. 


Having made this explanation concerning the higher realms, we can 
once more return to the earth where we have traced the development of 
the physical body which the Ego uses, to a state of completeness (when 
I refer to the Ego, | mean onrselves—each one of us—we are Egor; 
these forms are onr bodies); and, as I said before, we have to harmo- 
nize our actions and lives here with the conditions demanded on 
the higher planes—a task that is not easy of accomplishment, because 
these external worldly conditions are goyerned or created almost 
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entirely by selfishness, while the ego can remain satisfied with 
nought but what is unselfish; bat being endowed with intalleot, 
the means are placed within our reach of foreing on our develop- 
ment, and we bave just to reverse the order of things, and not 
depend entirely for our progresa on the laws of nature, as the Monad 
had to do before its form was complete ; then all it did was merely, as it 
were, to quietly takeadvantage of whatever reached it from without. 
Something would come in contact with its form, and it would at once. 
respond to the vibration cauaing a movement, contraction or expansion, on 
the part of its body. With us, however, (we egos) the position ia altered ; 
our duty being to make the conditions here accord with the spiritual 
conditions just treated of. We have to convert selfishness into unselfish- 
neas—in other words, to make the responses from without (that is, our 
actions) accord with the impulses from within. 


This we learn to do throngh the intellect or the mind—as it is 
throngh this that the ego is able to come into closer touch with its 
physical vehicle—having now a complete apparatus in the shape of the 
mechaniam of the brain, the matter of which is much more refined than 
that of the other parts of the organism, and capable of rezeiving im- 
pressions from the ego. Asf we have noticed, before the brain develop- 
ed, impressions had to come from withont, and only in that way could 
the ego communicate with the ontside world; but the presence of the 
brain alters the position, because it is susceptible to impressions from 
without and from within, which causes the growth of the intellect ; 
beonuse psychology teaches us that all impressions received from with- 
out, that cause certain sensations, are noted by the operation of the 
mind, and then perception takes place. 

However, I need not pursue that line of reasoning further; it ia 
anfficient to recognise that the intellect is the outcome of the growth of 
the brain, and only when we are endowed with intellect are we en- 
abled to discriminate between the results of our different experiences ; 
this gives rise to reason, and by reason, more than anything else, we 
acquire knowledge ; but learning by our experiences in this way seems 
a fearfully tardy process, especially when we take a glance back and 
try to realize what development by evolntion means. For instance, the 
impressions that reach the ego from without, it translates into percep- 
tions, which instruct the ontutored brain, creating faculties such as the 
memory. The savage man puts his hand inthe fire and saffers in 
conrequence ; he will thereafter remember that little experience, and 
not repeat itin a hurry, because he is able to remember the effect of 
such an action; ond remembering the results of his experiences im- 
proves him ; whenever be abuses himself in any manner suffering is in- 
flicted upon him, and thus he is taught to take care of his body; thus 
he becomes careful of himself—temperate and abstemious, though stilt 
purely selfish, because all he does ig for his own particular benefit. 
We may regard him from another point of view; if this savage man 
kills and enta his fellows, his fellows will try to kill and eat him; he 
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knows this by experience, and is fearful of that treatment being meted 
out to him; and only do tribes of men emerge from this state of bar- 
barity by the fear of being treated as they treat otbers; and this fear 
in time abolishes the brutal custom of cannibalism among them, com- 
pelling them to resort tua different food, and in doing this they begin 
to lose a good deal of their previous animosity towards each other, and 
live more harmoniously together; thus their condition is wevated. Bat 
here.also what bas actuated them has been the motive of selfishness; and 
atrange thongh it may appear to my mind, it is this selfishness which con- 
stitutes theseed and is the root of what is termed the moral! instinct in 
man, because in tribes, states and communities, he began to learn that 
selfishness when carried to extremes by all, resulted in continued strife 
among themselves, and he found it wiser to give and take so that all would 
be satisfied with each other; and no doubt this feeling among groups of 
men spon possessed the individual members of those groups in their rela- 
tions towards one another ; and out of all this, rules and Jaws were estab- 
lished until every civilization as it has appeared has always had a sys- 
tem of morality purely human- Look at onr own civilization—our rules 
and laws. I cannot help coming to the conclusion that they were 
originally due entirely to man’s se]fishness ; established to protect himself 
against his fellows rather than because of any particular idea of 
right and wrong, or only of right and wrong as he chose to view it— 
in short they have been the outcome of man’s necessities. It may be 
said that this correctly applies to our legal laws, but not to our moral 
laws; but if our legal laws aro devoid of justiceand mercy as well aa 
wisdom, as they too often are, then our standard of morality cannot be 
true ; for do not our legal laws reflect the sort of moral laws we (practi- 
cally, not theoretically) subscribe to? What Iam contending for is 
that morality does not evolve apart from intellect. The moral inatinct 
in man evolves, along with the intellect, because according to 
his intellectual calibre so will be the extent of his understanding 
—large or small. And while be may fix his own standard of truth con- 
cerning nature, the Deity, and any of the other abstract problems of life, 
he is not permitted to fix his own standard of morality (though he per- 
sistently tries to ignore what he is taught in this direction)—that is 
fixed for him by different spiritual teachers from age to age, as embodied 
in all the world’s religions ; and what each teacher imparts to his peo- 
ple does not differ from what others preceding or following him impart. 
The truths are exactly the same with all, only perhaps differently stated 
or presented in order to meet the requirements of the time. 

These teachers then give us a true ethical code as a guide to onr 
conduct, and what enables ns to conform to that code, and that which 
reveals to us the essential difference between right and wrong, is some- 
thing that needs not conventionalism, and that exceeds human inven- 
tions and necessities—that is, conscience ; the unwritten law of God ; 
the voice within that londly speaks yet is silent and still. 


Therefore we come back to this : in the first place, man’s necessities 
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are responsible for his elevation, and we realize that his very selfishness 
forces him to cease abusing himself ; and as his body is better taken care 
of, and hie actions are better regulated, greater ‘harmony is at length set 
up between the mind and the hody, and with the increase of this harmo- 
ny, the ego, expresring itself as conscience, dictates our motives and our 
deeds in consonance with those conditions Ihave already explained, 
which are governed by unselfishness, justice, love, compassion, mercy, 
wisdom and troth. As man progresses, conscience declares itself 
more emphatically and irresistibly; and as it does so, slowly and 
surely we find individual conduct altering, No longer is everything 
gauged by self-interest; no longer is life reduced to aquestion of the 
survival of the fittest. On the contrary the mind is en!arged, and 
tbe nature expands with it; the brutally selfish instinct of the world, all 
tbe conditions pertaining thereto, from day to day become transformed 
and moulded to the purpose of the higher conditions above or within 
us. The mind detects error and evil as it were ata glance, and that 
error and evil are avoided or removed; the mind impresses the brain 
with its knowledge—a knowledge that is clearer and broader ; the purpose 
of life is realized, understood; and that brain, though receiving and 
noting the impressions coming to it from without, so strengthened, 
fortified and controlled by the power behind it, does not ire: 
respond to them. 


We have now an altogether higher type of man dominated in all 
he thinks and does by a spirit of altruism, who does not seek everything 
for his own special benefit, and whose endeavours are as much on behalf 
of others as of himself, and perhaps more so ; for he lives more in his 
mind than in his body, and functioning actively on the higher mental 
and spiritual planes he acquires wisdom, and gaius an insight into some 
of the mysteries of nature, and comes to understand the deeper meaning 
of onselfishnesa, and all it implies; he perceives its unity just aa he per- 
ceives the unity of God ; that all that exists isa part of divinity, ema- 
nating therefrom and returning thereto; all the virtues, such as justice, 
love, ‘compassion, mercy, wisdom, and truth, having their origin in the 
one divine characteristic of unselfishness, revealing to him the fact that 
spirituality and unselfishness are synonymous; that the one cannot 
possibly be without the other; that to be the one he must be the 
other ; that in no possible way bat by unselfishness can he be truly just, 
can he truly love, can he be truly compassionate, can he be truly merci- 
fal, cau he be blest with true wisdom, and can he be inifiated into the 
mysteries of the truth. 

The recognition of all this, the breaking in upon him of this 
great light, for which through incarnation after incarnation for past 


ages he has been steadily preparing himself, compels him to take 
himself more strictly in hand; to exercise his will, and boldly and 


bravely combat the minena of the external world—which is the 
opposite pole of spirit—where selfishness obtains, and the conditions 
of which keep constantly leading him into temptation; and the 
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morehe struggles, the more resolute and determined he is, the 
greater are his triumphs, and the greater is his success in adapting 
the conditions of his pbysical life to those of the spiritual life to 
which he now so earnestly aspires. It is then that help comes to 
him from those to whom I have just referred, who are more advanced 
than himself, and who have all along been watching his progress ; and 
they aid his efforts, teach bim the way in which he can develcp the 
higher faculties of the miod so that he can consciously function on 
planes higher than tbis, and ultimately, after the severest trials, he 
overcomes all the difficulties that beset him here; and, conquering 
the world, he at length becomes in his turn a helper of humanity. In 
his body he may appear a separate unit, but in his true self he is one 
with the Divine; and then it is that he can look. back over the long 
pilgrimage, which has made him the perfect being that he is; and only 
one in such a perfected state can possibly realize the wonderfal trath 
concerning the emanation of the spiritual monad, which, while remain- 
ing united to its divine source becomes apparently separated ; for until 
in its descent it reaches the denser physical planes,, its consciousness is 
that of the all—conscionsneas of Divinity. But, parsing through the astral 
and physical worlds, this absolute conaciousness—that consciousness 
which makes the Divine one with everything—becomes, through the 
extreme selfishness which constitates all material conditions, self- 
consciousness ; and the monad is gradually transformed into the ego, a 
self-conscious spiritual entity with an individuality of its own. When 
that is accomplished the work of involution, that is “the continuous 
adaptation of internal to external conditions,” and of evolution, the 
succeeding continuous adaptation of external to internal conditions, is 
finished, completed ; and its achievement, its glorious result, is that 
which we can regard as the perfect man, the Mahatma who, being a 
god in himself, unites more closely man and Deity, for he is not to be 
a dweller entirely in the realms of the invisible. He is what we might 
call, without any irreverence, cosmopolitan, being now able to accom- 
modate himself, if necessary, to all circumstances, simply because he 
cau control them, and because by all he has passed through he has 
acquired the power of contracting his conscionsness-within the narrow 
limits of the brain, aud of expanding itso as to embrace at will all the 
different planes of nature. 

Tho final deduction I thivk we can rightly make from all this is, 
tbat seMishness -is as indispensable as unselfishness: ia the production of. 
perfection; and therefore that the proposition which I stated at the 
opening of my remarks is correct, viz. :—that physical life is as much 
the basis of spiritual life as spiritual life is the basis of physical life. 

A. E. Wena. 
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ANUBHAVANANDA LAHARI.* 
(Continued from page 370). 
AM self-shining; I am always spiritual ; I am in every way full of 
pure wisdom : "—Such self-knowledge it ie that is acceptable to 
the greatest of the wise. Therefore think of the One without a second, 
always meditated upon by the righteous. 

26. “Iam of inconceivable form; Iam freed from all bondage ; 
Iam pure; I am enlightened; I am without limbs or organs ” :—Such 
self-knowledge shines indeed like the sun. Therefore think thou of the 
One without a second, always meditated upon by the righteous. 

27. Contemplating upon sach self-knowledge does a person become 
possessed of pure intellectand unbroken meditation upon Parabrahman 
and having lost fully all bondage, never (thereafter) enters into the 
whirl of existence. Therefore think thon of the One without a second, 
always meditated upon by the righteous. 

28. The disciple said:—*I bow to Thee, O Reverend Master, 
who art pure and eulightened, who art the receptacle of great calmness, 
who art unrivalled, and who art worthy of being waited upon by persons 
intent upon beatitade. I earnestly desire to know the blessed and su- 
preme Lord, the One without a second, worthy of being meditated 
upon.” 

29. The Guru said :—" O (disciple) meditate upon the One 
Reality, Parabrahman, the substratum of all; the secondless; from 
which canse of all manifestation has evolved the whole of this visible 
universe ; into which at the end everything becomes absorbed, and iu 
which Pore Splendonr even a very minute portion of the visible uni- 
verse is not manifest. 

30. O (disciple) meditate upon the One Reality, Parabrabman, 
the substratum of all, the secondless, whose form is Existence-Cou- 
sciousness, whois the Lord of tbe lords of all worlds, who ia hever under 
any illusion, who cannot be measured; who is worshipped by the sages; 
and who can be approached by means of sacrifices, gifts, and peoe 
of yogic concentration (snch as Samadhi, &c.). 

31. O (disciple) meditate upou the Oné Reality, Parabrahman, 
the substratum of all) the secondless, who cannot be cogmised by 
materialists sunk in worldly pleasures, having no settlet belief as to 
the existence or non-existence of the supreme, who ia represented by 
Pranava or the mystic syllable Aim, and who cani be understood only 
after a study of different scriptores and various sciences. 

32. O (disciple) meditate upon the One Reality, Parabrabman, 
the substratum of all, the secondless, which is devoid of the duality of 


* Translated by members of the Palghat Branch, 
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liking and disliking, it is known as Porusha,* which is the receptacle 
of eternal and inexhauatible bliss, which is worthy of adoration, and 
which is untainted with the hallucinations of separation and non- 
separation.” 


33. The disciple said: “ Master, spiritual perception, such as kas 
the excellent fruit of self-emancipation during life, and such as is prac- 
tised day and night by the wisest, has been attained by me during your 
elucidation of the secondless, Parabrahman. O best of knowers of 
Brahman, (please) tell me what persons are always in the enjoyment 
of self-emancipation, are pure-minded, and are possessed of souls 
meditating upon the One Brahman, so that my doubt may be clea 


34. The Guru said: ‘‘ O (disciple), he alone is in the enjoyment 
of self-emsncipation during life and is a very great sage respected by 
all other sages, whose mind cognises Brahman everywhere, who even 
in the waking state always sees Atma (or the Self), who, regarding alike 
respect or disrespect,t is of unsullied understanding, who has attained 
perfect quietude, and whose mind neither desponds nor is exhilarated 
in times of sorrow or happiness. 


35. He alone is in enjoyment of self-emancipation during life and 
is a very great sage respected by all other sages, who sets at naught 
the delights of dreamless sleep and keeps awake,$ who while awake is 
free from attachment, who having burnt up the good and bad impres- 
sions of previous births by means of spiritual perception is not agitated 
by births (and deaths), whose mind is liberated from the evil bond.of 

egotism, and who, even under temptation, is unstained and immovable. 


36. He alone is in the enjuyment of self-emancipation during life 
and is a very great sage respected by all other sages, whose son), though 
immersed in desire, hatred, fear and the like (bronght on by ignorance), 
is yet unpolluted by them ; whose soul, enjoying purity like permeating 
ether, is uncontaminated by sensual desire, &c., who bas subdued vain 
lust (and made himself pare), who is perpetually chaste, and who 
delights the hearts of those who look at him. 


37. He alonois in enjoyment of self-emancipation during life and 
in avery great’ sage respected by all other shges, who is proficient in 
different rules of conduct,§ in discrimination, and io polity, who 
wields the sceptre bravely, who, though apparently enjoying the plea- 
surea of the world, is yet aware of the evil sensual desires being really 
so many diseases,** who is free from death due to ignorance brought on 


# The soul of the universe. Lit. Lying in all bodice. 

+ SeeChap. XII. slokae 14-19. Bhagavad Gita. 

t See Chap. 1I. sloka 69 of Bhagavad Gita. 

The enjoyment of a’ person during dreamless sleep is limited: but that of a 
jivanmukta is unlimited. 

§ As Vasishta. 

|| As King Janaka. 

€ Sri Rama. 

#9 Sri Krishua 
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by selfishness, &c.*, and who has the sankalpa (or determination) of 
fulfilling hia actions, 

38. He alone isin enjoyment.of self-emancipation during life and 
is a very great sage respected by all other sages, who, setting aside (his). 
birth agitated with hundreds of desire-bonds in this ever-transitory and 
painfnl, forest-like, worldly existence, and resting (himself) in a solitary 
(undisturbed) place, is acquiring the boundless state of discrimination 
between the self and the non-self. 


39. He alone is in enjoyment of self-emancipation during the life 
and isa very great sage respected by all other sages, who leads hia 
pure and calm intellect which is free from the taints of incontinence, 
&c., and which is attained by a series of virtuons actions, to the state of 
being one-pointed towards Brahman (the Supreme), a state which is 
adverse to (all) worldly perturbations and desirer, and who, being reso- 
Inte in planging into the ocean of bliss of the Supreme, does not resort 
to the pleasures of the senses.” j 

(To be continued.) 
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Date OF THE BUDDHA. 
(Continued from p. 617.) 
NE of the reasons why the date of 477 B.C.as the yenr of the 
Buddha's death ia adopted by most Orientalists is, the anpposed 
error of 66 years in the Ceylonese chronology, detected by some scholars 
of Europe, sach as General Canningham. They hold that it is impossi- 
ble for two kings, Pandukabhaya and Matasiva, to have reigned from 
437 B.C. to 307, a duration of 130 yeurs. But according to “ Rajavali,” 
a native history of Ceylon, Ganatissa, son of the firat, reigned for a 
period of 13 years between the two kings, which considerably lessens 
the so-called impossibility of two long reigns. Besides, the-fact of the 
long-lived grandson of a long-lived grand-father continuing to reign be- 
yond the age of average humanity does not seem absurd and unreliable, 
when it is remembered that the Baddhistic patriarchs were very long- 
lived ; and even in our degenerate days, oar gracious Queen Victoria is 
nenring the 70th year of her reign. From 1760 A.D., when George 
II]. ascended the throne of England, to 1899, when Queen Victoria is 
in the 63rd year of her reign, we geta duration of about 140 years, 
occopied by three sovereigns of one dynasty, that is, about 47 years toa 
reign. 

543 B.C. being thus found as the great landmark of Indian history, 
already accepted by such authorities aś Tornour, Lassen, Bigandet, 
Dancker, and others, we can now proceed to find out the dates in B.C. 
of the contemporary kings of Ceylon and Magadha and of the Stha- 
viras. Prof. Duncker, in his “ History of Antiquity,” establishes 


* Sri Ruka. There five are known to be ‘ Gnania’ of. Kriahno Bhégi Sukastyagt 
Nripan Jayska Raghavan, Vosishtah Karma Kartdcha panchaita gnsninah smritab. 
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543 B.C. as the Buddha's date, by assigning io the Nandas 66 years 
instead of 22. 

In the Ceylonese chronicles, which count the present year of 1898 
as 244) A.B., three synchronistic dates are given which support and 
strengthen one another. One is a list of Magadha kingn, the second of. 
the contemporary kings of Ceylon, and the third of the Sthaviras, the 
patriarcha of the Buddhistic Chaorch. There were trifling discrepancies 
in the “ Dipavamsa” and “ Mahavamsa” which Dr. Bibler, a great autho- 
rity on antiquarian subjects, has satisfactorily reconciled. . , .. All these 
three lists are shown in three comparative tables, compiled from Dr. 
Bithler’s " Three New Ediots " of Asoka, which was published in the 
Indian Antiquary for June, 1878. 


Ceylonesze. Burmese. Tibetan. Jaina. Daoration Accession. 
A.V. reign. in B.C. 


1, Ajatasatrn—... 8 B. B. 
2. Udayihhadra ... 25 A. B. 
3. Anuruddha .. 40 ,, 
Munda at Patali- 
putra g wth ees 
4. Naga dasa ... 48A. B. 
Interregnum 
6. Sisunaga(Nanda) 73 ,, 
6. Kalasoka goa OO og 
Vaisali Conncil 6 ate 102 
7. His 10 sons .,. 118 A. B. 
Arya Convention... sss 
8. Ugrasena and 8 
Nanda brothers  ...... 
9, Chandragupta.. 163 ,, 380 
10. Vindnsara ... 187 ,, 187 r E Ee A 27 356 
11. Asoka .. 2140r 218 214 or 218 234 Be 37 3829—5 
12, Samprati a weg wea 235 wc. 292 
a 
ORDINATION. DEATH. ~ 
z 
Tarro, |— A = 2 
In | Magadha Regnal| Ceylon Regnal In Tn Regnal z 
A.B. Year, ‘Year. | A.B. Year. E 
A 
Upali RY ree sad 30 | Udayabhadra 6| 30 
Dasaka 16 | Ajatasatru 24 | Vijsys 16| 80 |Sisunaga 8 50 
Sounska 58 | Nagadana 10 | Panduraja 20| 124 | Nanda 6 (9), 44 
j 


Siggava 100 | Kalasoks 10, | Interregnnm | Chandragupta 
and § month 1l¢| 176 14 


Tishya 164 | Chandragupta 2 | Poakunda 58] 224 | Asoka 26 68 


Mahindra; 224 | Asoxe 6 és 284 | Uttiya of Cey- 
6 


i lon 
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Tha Ceylon Dimuty Saveh | Magadha Dynasty (Mahavamsa), 
A. B. B.C. Bei 

Vijaya ea 1 643 a Udayibhadra ... 16 Reign A.B. 
Interregnum” 87 505 1 eoa 8 
Panduvasa 38 504 30 Munda » 
Abhays ag 474 20 Nagadssaka = 4 
Interregnum «. 89 454 17 Bisunags ». 18 
Pandukabbaya .. 106 437 57-70 | Kalasoka an 3S 
Ganatiasa oe 380 13 His 10th year= 100 
Mutasiva s 367 60 His 10 sons .. 22 (? 32) 
Devani-piya Tissa ... 307 40 9 Nandas or 
Uttiya 278 287-10 brothers Ss. 8 


List of Sthaviras (chief H are), Chandragopta ... 34 (? 24) 
Upali ~ 28 


= Bindusara 
Dasaka sd 2 ~ na Asoka crowned .. 218 
Saunaks - 80 = 513 Tiaaa- Yuvaraj. (Sub- King). 
Siggava . 124 = 419 
Tissa . 176 = 367 
Mahendra - 244 = 299 
Dica .. 284 = 269 


It will thus be seen that there is a remarkable agreement between 
all the lists shown above. The slight differences in the list of Magadha 
kings, between the Ceylonese and tho Burmese records, as also that of 
the Jninas, prove beyond the possibility of any donbt, that the trne date 
must be a mean between the varying ones. According to the Ceylonese 
records, Sisunaga ascended the throne in 72 A.B. ; but according to the 
Tibetan and Burmese authorities, the date was63 A.B., which appears 
to be correct, that is, 480 B.C. According to the Jainas, Nanda usurp- 
ed the throne in 60 A.V. which ia equivalent to 467 B. C., and which 
shows that the Nanda was the Buddhistic Kalasoka, who succeeded his 
father in 463 B.C., a difference of only 4 years. According to the Bud- 
dhists, Chandragupta usarped the Magadha throne in 163 A.B.=380 
B.C. ; and“ according to the Jainas, 155 A-V.=527—155=372 B.C., a 
difference of only eight years. According tothe Lamas of Tibet, Asoka 
usurped the throne in 234 Nirvana era, (not Parinirvana), from which, 
deducting 20, we get 214 A.B. (329 B.C.), the year when Bindasara, 
his father, died, according to the testimony of the Southern Baddhista. 
Asoka’s coronation was held in218 A.B.=325 B.C.; and after a reign 
of 37 years, he died in 292 B.C.; when his grandson Samprati (Sam- 
badi, Tibetan) ascended the throne. According to the Jainas, Samprati 
ascended the throne in 235 A.V.= (527—235 ;)=292 B.C., showing no 
difference between the two dates, thus calculated. The slight differen- 
cen in the other cases, in the different dates, show, that they were not 
derived from one source, and hence prove, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, that tbe true dates mnst be very close to the traditional 
ones. And so you cannot drag down Asoka by abont 66 years. 

I may conclode thissection by mentiouing the names of the four kings 
contemporary with the Buddha. The first (well known) was Srenika 
Bimbisara, the son of Mahapadma, the king of Magadha and Champa, 
whose capital was nt Rajgriba. He was five years younger than the 
Buddha. The secoud was Prasenajit, the son of Aranemi Brahmadatta, 


“Jn tho copy, this word seems to have been aubetituted for the name “ Lips 7 
Ed. note, 
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the king of Kosala, whose capital was Sravasti. The third was Udyana, 
non of Satanika, and the king of Vadsala, who had his capital st 
Kansambhi. The fourth was Pradyote, the son of Anantanemi, who 
was the King of Ujjayani. Of these, Bimbisara became the first and 
chief disciple of the Buddha. His next disciple was Prasenujit, whose 
son, Varudhaks, usurped his throne and sacked Kapilavastu in about 
146, Anjana era,=545 B.C. King Udyana of Kaosambhi also became 
his disciple; Ananda, the personal attendant of the Buddha, being 
especially deputed to preach his doctrines to the former's five hundred 
queens, as recorded in the “ Challavarga” of the “ Vinayas.” Ajatasatra, 
who was said to have killed his father, Bimbisara, and ascended the 
throne of Rajgriha in 551 B.C., latterly became the patron of the 
Buddhistic church. He was know in the Jaina chronicles as Kunika, 
who removed his capital to Champa (now Bhagalpur). 


P. C. Murnegst. 


Theosophy in all Lands. 


EUROPE. 
Lonpon, July 28th, 1899, 

Of course the chief event of July has been the Annual Convention, which 
has been voted a most pleasant and successful gathering, never beaten in the 
annals of the Section as regards numbers attending. For the second time the 
reception of delegates, which always occupies the evening of the day preceding 
the formal business date of the Convention, was held in the Council Chamber 
of the Westminster Town Hall. ‘Tbe spacious room was crowded with 
delegates, members and friends, and the busy hum of voices went on uu- 
ceasingly for two hours while old acquaintanceships were pleasantly renewed 
and fresh personal links made between members from widely separated areas 
of the Section. 

On the morning of July 8th the Convention was formally called to order 
in the same Hall under the presidency of Mr. A. P. Sinnett. The routine 
business was speedily dismissed buts somewhat lengthy discussion erose 
out of the Secretary’s annual report in which the subject of the forthcoming 
change in the localisation of Headquarters wus alluded to. Opportunity was 
afforded for a rather more explicit statement to be made with reference to the 
future financial requirements of the Section, nud after some further venti- 
lation of the subject the question of new Headquarters was left in the hands 
of the Executive Committee. 

A pleasant feature of the meeting, as indeed of the whole Convention, 
was the presence of so many Continental and American friends. Mr. Walters 
of San Francisco officially represented America, Mrs. Windust spoke the 
greetings of the Dutch Section, while the Grafin Brockdorf said a few words 
about the movemeut in Germany, and onr old friend Mr. Keightley aa usual 
conveyed the salutations of our Indian brothers. 

In theafternoon the gathering in the garden at Avenue Road was very 
large and the usual group photograph was taken under circumatances which 
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bid fair to become increasingly difficult ss the number of members continues 
to swell, for the photographer's camera cannot enlarge its capacities beyond 
a certain point, A very special interest, of ceurse, attaches to the present 
photograph, as it appears likely to be the last ofthe long series which has 
been taken in the familiar garden whose pleasant lawn and shady trees aro 
associated with happy memories to many Theosophists scattered far and wide. 


The day closed witha public meeting in the Westminster Town Hall 
which was well attended and was addressed by Mrs. Buffington Davis of 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. by Mr. Bertram Keightley and Mr. Mcad. Mrs. 
Davis spoke on the “Western View ” and gave an outline of the way tke 
theosophical thought caught the American mind, and the method of the 
movement in the United States. Mr. Keightley took “ Lessons from the East” 
as his subject, and made a similar analysis of the Indian method of 
thought and the view taken by the Eastern mind. Mr. Mead dealt with 
what one begins to term ‘his own subject’—" The Beginnings of Christianity—" 
and gave a general outline of the sources whence many rivulets flowed to mako 
that stream of thought which has moulded Western Europe for 19 centuries. 


On the following day, Sunday, there wasa large public meeting in the 
Queen’s Hall. The doors were early besieged by an eager. crowd and the 
Hall was unpleasantly well filled, fora July evening, when the meeting 
began. The speakers were Mr. Leadbeater and Mrs. Besant, and the chair 
was occupied by Mr, Sinnett. Mr. Leadbeater spoke for three-quarters of 
an hour on “The Expansion of Consciousness” and dealt in a clear and in- 
tereating fushion with the increasing response to more and more rapid vibra- 
tions which was brougbt about es man raised his line of vision to higher 
and higher planes as he progressed in evolution. Tho subject was treated 
more or less with scientific side lights which were calculated to gain the 
attention of the uninitiated audience. Dealing with "Theosophy and Social 
Evolution” Mrs. Besant brought the Contention toa close with one of her 
impassioned addresses which made a strong impression onthe audience, and 
drove home the points which Mr. Leadbeater had made in his address. “The 
meeting was reported at some length in several of the leading London papers 
whose representatives presented themselves for admission, and, remembering 
that the meeting wasa Sunday one, the interest thus shown was not less 
noticeable than the fact that the reports themselves had not one of the 
characteristics of flippancy and would-be smartness which aforetime have 
been exhibited in notices of matters Theosuphical. 


So ended the Ninth Annual Convention of the European Section T. S. 
Members lingered to bid many farewells and the large audience slowly melted 
into the summer night to carry seeds in all directions and bear renewed 
energy for local work in the cause which binds us all together: For several 
days Headquarters and the publishing offices of the T. P. S. wore an aspect of: 
unwonted life and activity as the numerous foreign delegates interviewed 
the more prominent members and availed themselves of the Reference Library. 
or visited the book-store to acquire the newest literature or secure photo- 
graphs of the speakers they had been listening to. 


Tt should be noted here that the T. P. S, (which being interpreted means: 
Theosophical Publishing Society) is also about to move its quartera and will 
in future transact its world-wide business from No, 3 Langham Plnce, London, 
W. Ite new offices are next door to the Queen's Hell, to often the scene 
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of Mrs. Besant's eloquent triumphs, and therefore well known to all London 
Theogophiste and every oue interested in the subject. 


Daring July Mrs. Besant has given three lectures at the Blavatsky Lodge, 
on the intensely interesting subject of the use of the Emotions in the Evolu- 
tion of Man. They have been of immense value to students, and the distri- 
bation of a conple of printed tables, or diagrams, for the use of members has 
been a very acceptable arrangement. The tables form splendid Mnemonics 
for further thought upon the subject. No digest which it would be possible 
to give here could in the least convey an idea of the scope of the Jectures. It 
may prevent disappointment and useless inquiry if itis added that these 
lectures were not reported and will not be printed as given, but it is hoped 
that they will form the basis of some articles in the Theosophical Review at 
no distant date. 


The marriage of two of our most prominent workers—Miss Laura 
Cooper and Mr. G. R. S. Mead—has also been an interesting social event of 
the month, though the ceremony was happily accomplished without any of 
the superabundant fuss and commotion which ususlly renders these func- 
tions more or less detestable. The good wishes of Thieosophists all the world 
over will follow Mr. and Mrs. Mead to their new home whither they will re- 
pair, after a holiday in Germany, and establish a new centre of activity for 
the emanation of theosophic work. 

Mrs. Besant has given public lectures in Manchester, Leek, Exeter and 
Plymouth during the past fortnight, and finishes her summer campaign with 
lectures at Harrogate on the occasion of the quarterly meeting of the 
Northern Federation on the 29th and 30th of the month. 

In the external world there is nothing of special interest to report, even 
if the chronicler had much apace left wherein to discourse of things in gene- 
ral. Steadily and surely the edifice of materialism is crumbling to bits under 
the blows of psychological research. More and more do we find men’s minds 
are prepared for the good seed of Theosophy; ploughed and harrowed, as it 
were, by the hail of facts scientific, psychological, archwological, and other- 
wise, which break np the hard ground of prejudice and open the mental soil 
to the influence of light and warmth which Theosophy has to give. Here is 
work for every member of tho T. S. to note, collectand synthesize these factr, 
wherever he finds them, and to serve them up in attractive form whenever he 
can secure a suitable opportunity in daily presa or among the circle of ac- 
qttsintances which we all possess outside the immediate influence of the T, S. 

e A. B. C. 


NETHERLANDS SECTION. 


The Third Annual Convention of the Netherlands Section T. S. was held 
at Amsterdam on July 15th and 16th. 

On Saturday eveuing at 8 r.m., a number of members fromall Branches 
and centres assembled at Headquarters for a general reception and informal 
meeting. On account of the overpowering warmth the guests were received 
in the garden, beautifully illuminated for the occasion, and where pleasant 
and bright conversation was kept up all the evening which cheered those 
present into a harmonious and joyous feeling. About 80 people were pre- 
sent and stayed until late, attracted by the fraternal and lovable spirit which 
prevailed. On Sunday the 16th, the Business Meeting was called to order 
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by Mr. Fricke, at 10 a.m., in one of the halls of s fine public building in 
the centre of the city. Some 75 members were present. 

Mr. S. Gazon was chosen chairman. The United States way represented 
by Mrs. Kate Boffington Davis,from Minneapolis, and Belgium by Mr. W. H. M. 
-Kohlen, from Brussels, both of whom addressed the Convention much to 
its pleasure. These speeches and the letters from other Sections expressing 
good wishes and greetings were received with enthusiastic applause. 

From the General Secretary's report the following statistics are drawn. 
The number of new members admitted during the yeor had been 59; the 
roll now contained 223 names, nearly double the number of two years 
ago. Among the losses in membersbip, that caused by the death of “ Afra,” 
Meyrouw Augusta Obreen-toe Laar, was specially mentioned with a grateful 
recognition of her noble character, and of the great amount of work per- 
formed by that regretted and recently departed soul. 

The total amount of receipts and expenditures has been guilders 1,000— 
or about guilders 450 more than during the previous year. Gnilders 400 
had been received from gifts to the General Fund. The Section had been able 
to contribute an amount of £10 to the White Lotus Fund, started by 
Colonel Olcott, un behalf of the treasury of the Parent Society. Special 
stress was laid upon this Fund asa means whereby the Section’s Members 
may prove materially their gratitude to the Parent Society and their desire 
to help and supportit. The General Secretary expressed his wish that the 
Section might perpetuate this Fand su that it would become a beloved 
institution for the Section as well as an efficient support to the Society. 


The Section’s literary work had consisted mainly of pablishing a volume 
(12 numbers) of “ Theosophia,” and Dutch translations of two manuals and 
three pamphlets. The sale of theosophical literature has been growing steadi- 
ly but very slowly. 

A special feature in the year's propaganda had been the representation of 
the Section at the Exhibition of Woman's Labour, at the Hague, by a small 
stall of theosophical literature for sale, and three lectures on Theosophy, in 
the Cougress Hall of the snid exhibition, 

Besides these, 42 public lectures were given during the year, in 12 places 
by 11 speakers—5 of whom were inhabitants of Headquarters—who gave 28 
lectures, 

White Lotus Day was celebrated as usual. Classes for study of tha 
“ Secret Doctrine,” “ Isis Unveiled,’ “ Ancient Wisdom” and “ Seven 
Principles” were held and regularly attended by most of the members, 

No new Lodges or centres have been formed. Mr. W. B. Fricke was 
re-elected General Secretary and Mr. H. Wierts van Coehoorn, Treasurer. 
It was decided to start a fund for erecting a Sectional building for the library, 
and offices for the General Secretary and Treasurer, and guilders 1,000 were 
subscribed on tho spot. 

The establishing of a Sectional Library by the General Secretary was 
ratified by the Convention. Every contribution to this library will be wel- 
comed, especially Indian books on Theosophy, philosophy, etc. 

A revision of the Sectional Constitution and Rules was relegated to = 
special commission. This revision will give a legal standing to the Section 
if recognised by the Government. 


The general prospects of the movement are bright and very satisfactory. 
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In the evening of the same day a meeting was held in the great hall of 
the same building where speeches on Theosophy were delivered by Mr. W. B. 
Fricke, Mr. J. J. Hallo, Jr., Mrs. Kate Buffington Davis (in English), Mr. J. L. 
M. Lauweriks and Mrs. P. C. Meuleman van Ginkel, to a large and appre- 
ciative audience, thus bringing toa close this most successful and harmoni- 
ous (Convention. 


NEW ZEALAND SECTION. 


Our Dunedin Secretary reports : Miss Edger arrived on the 28th May, 
lectured that evening in the Victoria Hall on ‘ Theosophy a Living Power in 
the World,’ and thereafter was actively engaged in the work of propaganda, 
delivering several public addresses in the Agricultural Hall, Dunedin, and 
in the Currie St. Hall, Port Chalmers, meeting enquirers at the lodge room in 
the daytime and members in the evening in the same place. A social was 
given in her honour at the residence of a lady member, on thé evening of 
June 3rd, and after s successful ond useful visit, Miss Edger left for Christ- 
church on the 13th.” 


She bas since last month paid a visit to Wellington, and reached Auck- 
land on her return journey on July 12th. 

Mrs. Draffin's Ponsonby lectures have been very well attended and the 
interest has been sustained all through. These and the popular drawing-room 
meetings at the Ponsonby College show that the interest in Theosophy in 
the Ponsonby district is very strong. The concluding lectures of the series 
were as follows: June 25th, ‘One or More Earth Lives’? July 2nd, * The 
Growth of the Soul,’ July 9th, ‘ The Masters of Wisdom.’ 


On July 16th, Miss Edger gave a lecture in the same asi ti on ‘ The 
Theosophic Basis of All Religions,’ which also drew s large audience, and 
was said to have been the best lecture she has ever given in Auckland. She 
left Auckland for Sidney on July 17th, after a very successful tour of the 
Colony. 

In Wellington on June 25th, Mrs. Richmond gavea lecture on ‘ Caste and 
Class in Kast and West.’ Giving an outline of the caste system in India in 
its four great divisions, in the olden days. Mrs. Richmond said she had 
studied this subject for years, and offered this as the result of her conclu- 
sions. The lecture was followed by e most interesting discussion. 


AUSTRALIA. 


At last accounts Miss Edger was again in Australia and making a 
successful tour in Queensland, her headquarters being Brisbane. Her un- 
failing energy and devotion to the cause of Theosophy will surely be 
productive of good results wherever she may go. 
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Reviews. 


THE VEDANTA DOCTRINE OF SRI SANKARACHXRYA. 


Under the above appropriate title Mr. A. Mahadeva SAstri, Curator of the 
Oriental Library, Mysore, has brought out the second volame of “ Minor 
Upanishads.” It includea the translation of four small Sanskrit works and, 
as an appendix, two of them in Sanskrit. 

The attempt to throw philosophy and religion into small poems, hymus 
or songs addressed to the Deity and intended to be chanted or sung during 
the daily devotions is known in every country and time. The fruit of such 
an attempt is the “ Dakshinamurti Stotra ” (of Sri Sankardcharya), a hymn 
addressed to Dakshinamurti. It consists of ten élokas and states in exquisite 
poetry the barest outline of the great Acharya’s Vedantic doctrine. 

The text of this stotra has been commented upon by Sri Suresvaracharya, 
and this commentary is known by the name of “ Manasolldsa.” Of this com- 
mentator, says the preface, “ Very little need be said regarding the high 
position which Sankardcharya holds among the teachers of Vedic reli- 
gion. Of Sureivardcharya, however, his immediate disciple and literary 
collaborator, ordinary students of Vedanta know less than they ought to, simply 
because his writings have long remained inaccessible to all but the very select 
few who entered the fourth order of Sannyasa and were intellectually quali- 
fied to study bis highly erudite expositions of philosophy and metaphysics. 
Suffice it to say that, according toall received accounts, the great aim of 
Sankarachérya’s missionary peregrinations was to secure the eminent 
mimAmsaka's allegiance to his own system of Vedanta, The nature of the 
work to which this disciple is said to have been detailed by the teacher, and 
the masterly fashion in which he has done it—the work, namely, of eluci- 
dating, systematising, supplementing and even improving upon the great 
master’s teachings—more than justifies the honorable position which 
tradition has unanimously accorded him. He is known as the Vartika-kdra, 
author of elucidative comments on the teachings of Sankaricharya, who is 
known as the Bhdashyakéra, author of original commentaries.” 

“ Manasollisa ” is more than a mere commentary and is in fact a learned 
exposition of the Vedanta. Inthe course of such an exposition it was natural 
and necessary, perhaps inevitable, that other systems of philosophy prevailing 
atthe time should be referred to and even refuted at some length. Our 
learned author, in an able introduction of seventy-five pages, gives a short 
review of these systems of philosophy, prefaced by a galloping account of the 
development of the human mind. 

The stotra and Manasollasa, which is largely supplemented by notes of 
the author, bring the reader to “The aim of the hymn, which is, to produce 
in mana conviction of this trath—viz.: ‘The Ego is, in himself, one and 
universal. He becomes many and detached only by attachment to the bodies 
which are many and separate from one another, his object being to reclaim 
the Ego from his present separate existeuce and life.” 
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Bat how is one to realize this truth? It can only be done by contempla- 
tion of Dakehindmarti. “The term Dakshindmérti is variously explained :— 
(1) it is applied to a special incarnation of Siva in the form of a teacher, who, 
seated at the foot of a fig tree, with hia face towards the south, is engaged 
in imparting spiritual instruction to the highest sages of the world, such as 
Banaka ; (2) it is applied to Siva, whoin His mighty form composed of Exist- 
ence, Intelligence and Bliss, and with His beginningless aud unthinkable 
power of Maya, can create, preserve and destroy the universe,and yet who 
has really no form whatever; (3) Siva is called Dakshindmirti because the 
spiritual wisdom forms the only means by which He can be known and reali- 
zed.” So that Dakshinimirti may be contemplated as the formless Supreme 
Brahman, or as the Avatåra of Siva of that name havingaform. Those who 
desire to do the former will find the necessary information in the “ Pranava- 
Varthika,” the third of the tracts tranalated; and thore who wish to con- 
template the Avataéra will find full instructions in the “ Dakshinamirti 
Upanishad,” the fourth of the tracts translated. 


By a judicious selection of books, Mr, Mahadeva SAstri has prodnced in 
a short compass a readable and useful volume on the Vedanta Doctrine of 
Sri Sankaråclhâryn, which bas been in demand for some time past. ‘I'he 
translation is simple, clearand concise. The notes are rendered complete 
by the author's own additions. The volume is neatly gotten up and the typo- 
graphical errors are few. It ought to command a large circle of readers and 
ita moderate price brings it within the reach of every one. 


Y. R. 


THE ALLEGED HAUNTING OF B——HOUSE* 
EpiTep BY 
A. Goonricu Freer (Miss X.) aso Jons, Marquess or Bute, K.T. 


The work before us contains a Journal kept by the editors during differ- 
ent periods of residence at the house under observation, and numerons 
letters and statements from other parties as to what they had noticed while 
temporarily visiting the place. Diagrams are given illustrating the location 
of the rooms on each floor of the building, and it is evident that mach care- 
ful attention to details has been observed in the preparation of the work, so 
that a large proportion of it is about as dry ns a cenans report, or a Govern- 
ment blue-book. But the facts are thus made to stand out in unvarniehed 
baldness,—theories being consigned to oblivion—so that readers may be left 
wholly free to form their own. opinions, Shadowy apparitions, buman and 
animal, were observed, and the “ conspectus of audible phenomena” noticed 
and recorded from February 4th to May 13th (1897) covers four and one- 
half pages (see p. 245); thus it will be seen that there was no lack of material 
for the compilation of a book, and a guarantee of good faith is found in the 
social position of those who witnessed the phenomena. All the time and 
expense thus devoted tothe collection of these dry details serves as an 
example of the thoroughness with whith conscientious British observers 
gather together facts upon which to base their theories, 

E. 


i a a ——$ 


* London: George Redway. Price, 2s., net, 
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HINDUISM AND HINDU SAINTHOOD 
Viewep IN THE Licut oF 
COMPARATIVE THEOLOGY ®* 


We are indebted to Professor P. N. Patankar, m.a, of Madhav College, 
Ujjain, for a copy of this useful yet unpretentious pamphlet of 40 pages. 
The author states that the work was written in reply to a request from “a 
great Western Scholar” for information about “ Hinduism and Hindu 
Saints” that would aid in refuting certain assertions made by so many 
Western ‘Theologians, viz. :— 

I.— That true charity, chastity, holiness of life, devotion, real true 
virtue and voluntary poverty, are only possible in their own religion.” 

IL.—" That oll the so-called supernatural phenomena in other religions; 
as for instance, the apparitions of deceased persons, alleged miraculous 
granting of prayers, efficacy of holy shrines and places of worship, exorcism 
of evil spirits, all the miracles tending to prove the truth or to strengthen 
another faith, are always of a diabolical, Satanic origin.” 

II1.—* That in no other religion than their own, have men willingly 
suffered torture and death for the truth of their own faith when they could 
escape by apostasy.” 

Of course one does not need a very exhaustive knowledge of a religious 
philosophy like Hinduism to see the utter fallacy of the three claims above 
stated, when viewed in relation to this mother-religion of the world, The 
author proceeds to show, by numerous quotations from the works of Max 
Miiller, Monier Williams, Hunter, Dutt and Muir, as wellas from original 
Sanskrit authorities, that the Hindu Religion is st least the equal, if not 
the superior, of other religions in regard to the points claimed by Western 
Theologians. The evidence offered is overwhelming, and the work before us 
would serve as an excellent eye-opener in the field of comparative theology, 
and would promote the cause of truth if circulated in Western lands. 


MAGAZINES. 


In The Theosophical Review for July, Mr. Mead concludes his critical 
examination of " The Trismegistic Literature.” He shows its importance and 
explains why strenuous efforts have been made during the past two centuries 
to discredit it. KR. Elias writes on “ Comprehensiveness,” considcring its 
bearing upon religions and governments. “ ‘I'he Philosophy of Plotinus,” by 
Wm. C. Ward, has some excellent preliminary remarks on the mere ‘ histori- 
cal’ study of systems of philosophy in general. Some of the central concep- 
tions of the philosophy here dealt with are these :—“ We can only know what 
we are ; celf-knowledge is the only real knowledge.” “If you wish to under- 
stand divine things you must become yourself divine ; there is no other way. 
Experience, reflection, can help us only by exciting the divine energy 
which is latent im every one of us; which is, in fact, our own inmost being. 
In proportion as the divinity within ourselves is awakened, shall we 
recognise the divinity which is in all things; and this is the true 
self-knowledge. The practical aim of the philosophy of Plotinus is the 
conacious union of the divine in man with the divine in the universe.” 
The essay is continued. “The Yoga Vasishtha,” and “the Heavenly 


A - 
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Kingdom of the Holy Grail,” are each concluded. In the latter, an inter- 
esting correspondence between the Grail myth and the theosophic 
teachings can be traced. Bertram Keightley, in his article, “ The Gita as 
a Text-Book of Devotion,” touches briefly uponthe three great systems 
of religious philosophy im India, and concludes that the Vishishtédvaita doc- 
trine is more in accord with the undeveloped condition of the majority of 
our present day humanity, though the Advaita theory might readily appeal 
to the consciousness of one who is very far advanced on the path of disciple- 
ship. He offers some very kind words of appreciation and encouragement 
to our brother A. Govindachary, who lias spent ao much time and labor in 
bringing ont his large work, “ Sri Ramannujachary's Vishishtadvaita Commen- 
tary on the Bhagavad Gita.” Referring to the deviations—in this work—from 
the usual renderings of the texts of the Gitå which are mainly in harmony with 
the belief of the Advaita School, Mr. Keightley says: “ The Sanskrit lan- 
guage lends itself, as weall know, with exceeding readiness, to such divergen- 
cies, and hence the student in reading the present volume must not reject as 
mistaken or erroneous even the most startling departures from the renderings 
with which he is familiar, for indeed both may be equally legitimate and sup- 
ported by an equal weight of erudition and authority.” He considers the 
work a “ most valuable addition to our literature." Aa the reader probably 
knows, the work under notice harmonizes with the views of the Vishishtad- 
vaita School. Mrs. Besant's essay on “T'he Christ—Historical, Mythic and 
Mystic,” will be eagerly read by the many who desire to know her viewr on 
this much disputed subject. This first instalment treats mainly of the 
historical Christ. “Understudies,” by Louis L. Playford, calls attention to 
the need of training future theosophic teachers and lecturers for their noble 
work. “ The Reaper,” by Miss E. M. Green, is a brief but interesting story 
illustrating the law of karma. 


Mercury has forits frontispiece a portrait of Colonel Olcott, and opens 
with an appropriate essay which was read before the Aloha Branch, May 
8th, 1899, entitled, “ Lessons from White Lotus Day,” Following this, is 
the conclusion of Geo. E. Wright's interesting address on “Planetary In- 
fluences.” Considerable space is occupied by the proceedings of the last 
Convention of the American Section of the T. S., and the Report of its 
General Secretary. ‘The “National Committee Letter” offers some good 
suggestions, and advises “amuch more vigorous and earnest study of the 
T. 8. Manuals.” The practice of congregational singing, and the reading of a 
few choice words from some religious or esoteric work, so that in meditation 
“tho thoughts of those present may more nearly vibrate in accord, is 
recommended.” 


Theosophy in Australasia (July) opens with an article on “Human 
Evolution,” by H. W. Hunt, which is followed by the substance of an interest- 
ing lecture delivered by Dr. Marques, before the Aloha Branch, on last White 
Lotus Day. “ Darwinianism Again,” is a rejoinder by Kela. 


The Theosophic Gleaner closes its eighth volume with the issne for August, 
which contains Dr. Marques" White Lotus Day lecture, “Tbe Pasteur 
Superstition,” An Indian Yogin,” the remainder of Dr. Richardson's Benares 
lecture on “ Recent Advancements in Science,” and other matter. 


Teosofia (July) contains a further instalment of Sighor Decio Calvari’s 
‘ The Aura and ite different Types,” various “Answers ” republished from 
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Vakan, Doctor Pascal's article on “ Reincarnation,” aud notices of Theosophi- 
cal Movements. 

The Journal of the Miha-Bodhi Society has, among its chief articles, “ The 
Pali Language and Literature,” “ What is most needed in India and Lanka,” 
and the “ Revival of Buddhism in India.” ‘here is also an account of the 
installation of Mr. Wilton Hack ss Principal of Dharmaraja College, in 
Kandy, during Colonel Olcott’s former visit to Ceylon. 

Kevue Théosophique Francaise, (Lotus Bleu) for July gives an opening 
chapter of Mrs. Besant’s “ Reincarnation ” and also continues the translations 
of Mr. Leadbeater’s ‘ Christian Creed,” and Mrs. Cooper-Oakley’s 
“Incidents in the Life of the Comte de Saint Germain.” M. Gillard contri- 
butes a paper on “ Reincarnation and the Daily Life,” and Dr. Pascal's 
valuable essay on “ God, the Universe and Man,” is continued. Commandant 
Courmes furnishes a summary of “ Echoes from the Thevsophic World,” 
in which tke recent rapid growth of the Theosophic movement in France, 
which has resulted in the organization of a new T. S. Section, is first noticed 
and the untiring labors of Mrs, Besant and Countess Wavhtmeister, which 
contributed so much thereto, are acknowledged. ‘The translation of the 
“ Secret Doctrine” is progressing. 

Sophia (Madrid) continues the translation of standard theosophic 
literature. Mrs. Besant’s “ The Futare that Awaits Us,” ond *” Some 
Difficulties of the Inner Life,” Leadbeater’s “ Clairvoyance,” and Bertram 
Keightley’s “The Sankhya Philosophy” are published wholly or in part in 
this number. Arthur Soriay Mata contributes an article on “The 
Pythagorean Theory of Evolution,” the first of a series entitled “ Pre- 
Christian Science.” Jadging from the initial chapter and the literary 
qualifications of the author it will be a work of great value. 


Theosophia for July contains translations from the writings of Madame 
Blavatsky, A. P. Sinnett, Madame Jelihovsky and Alexander Fullerton, 
and a translation of and commentary on the “'Tao Tc King,” by Johan van 
Manen, who also contribates an original article on “ Theosophy and 
Occultism.” 

Philadelphia (Boenos Aires) contains an article by “ Lanu "showing 
what the term “ Theosophist” should mean, Aniketa contribntes a scholarly 
article entitled “ Why Wo Ought to Study the Orient,” Other material 
original and selected completes this interesting number. 


The June Buddhist has jost arrived. In addition to the yarious arti- 
cles which have already sppeared in other periodicals, we find a continua- 
tion of the “ Cula Hatthi Padopama Sutta,” a brief article on “ Buddhism 
and Christianity,” and a letter from Mr. Hack, Principal of Dharmaraja 
College, Kandy, in which he quotes from a correspondent (s personal friend 
in Jupan) who notices the recent revival of Buddhism in that country, and 
says that Buddhist Missionaries arc soon to be sent from there to China, 
The closing page is devoted to Buddhist activities. 

The Brahmavddin, June lst and 16th, bas a variety of interesting matter 
onthe Vedanta Philosophy, but one of its contributors dues not seem to be 
guided by the rules of etymology in using the words “ evolution” and 
“involution,” where he says: “Iswara represents the starting point of 
evolution andthe goal of involution”. . . and agsin,—Thus man, by 
“practising Yoga and completing it, has finished his involution avd has 
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become one with the Brahman” The Brahmarådin contributor will fnd 
that involution means being wrapped up, entangled, involved or complicated ; 
and, when applied to spirit, it signifies its descent into matter ; while by 
evolution is meant the process of unfolding or unrolling—the return or ascent 
of spirit to its parent ecource. : 


The Arya Bala Bodhini has a brief biographical notice of the late Swami 
Bhaskarananda Saraswati, Mrs. Besant’s appeal in behalf of the Central 
Hindu College, Benares (as published in the London papers), “ Some 
thoughts on Education" and various selected articles, well calculated 
to interest Hindu lads. 


The Dawn (July) republishes, from the Theosophical Reriew, Mrs. Besant’s 
useful article entitled :— Some Difficulties of the Inner Life,” gives s trans- 
lation from the original German of “The Mystic Story of Peter Schlemihl,” 
and “Aspects of Hindu Philosophy, No. V.” among other matter. 


The following publications are acknowledged with thanks: Prasnotiara 
The Light of the East, The Light of Truth, Prabuddiia Bharata, Indian Journal 
of Education, Christian College Magazine, Rays Light, Harbinger of Light, 
The Vahan, Modern Astrology, Light, L’ Initiation, Lotus Bluthen, Theosophischer 
Wegweiser, Banner of Light, Mind, Metaphysical Magazine, Phrenological 
Journal, Omega, Universal Brotherhood, New Century, Flaming Sword, Occult 
Review of Reviews, and Madras Rewiew. 


CUTTINGS AND COMMENTS. 
u "Thoughts, like the pollen of flowers, leave one brain and fasten to another.” 


Dr. Franz Hartman writes us from Italy a 

Dr. Hari- defence of the late Mr. Keely from his detractors, and 
mann on confirms his previously published belief in the genuine- 

J. W. Keely. ness of his discoveries. We are glad to have this 
corroboration of the view taken in an article on this 

subject in the August 7 'heosophist, that if the machinery discovered in 
his laboratory, after his death, was used for purposes of deception, he 
must at least have discovered and at times experimentally demonstrated 
some great force, since it burst the strongest and most costly cylinders 
constructed to hold it. Dr. Hartmann's testimony, as an eye-witness, 
to the use of thick glass plates under both the apparatus and 
“generator” of the force is most important. The letter is as follows : 


“J have read about the so-called ‘exposure’ of Mr. Keely, and that a 
compressed air machine has been found in his laboratory after his death; but 
this made no impression on me, because I have no doubt that Mr. Keely, for 
want of a steam engine in his laboratory, made use of a compressed ait 
machine for his mechanical work, as he himself manufactured tho instru- 


ments which he used for his invention. 


“Itis truc that H. P. Blavatsky was not at his shop; but if the ‘ Secret 
Doctrine ’ has been written through her by the Adepts, as has been repeated- 
ly asserted, it is to be supposed that they knew what they were cn, | 
about. Moreover I have been repeatedly at Mr. Keely’s laboratory and 
saw his machinery work, on which occasions the apparatus stood perfectly 
jnsulated upon a transparent plate of thick glass, and the power was trana- 
mitted from bis equally insulated ‘generator’ through a wire of the thick- 
ness of an ordinary string of a violin, which could not bave been hollow, and 
if it had been a tube, the hollow would have been so narrow, that no air 
current could bayo passed through it. Tbere are other propie -of greater 
scientific reputation than myself, who bave seen the same thing, and it seems 
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to me more probable that the newspaper reporters have not been iooking deep 
enough into this matter, or that they wanted to create a sensation, than 
that all these scientists have been inbeciles. Moreover any one personally 
uainted with Mr. Keely and capable of judging character, would have 
hardly smelled imposture in him.” 
« 


2 + 
The Bosion Sunday Globe of June 25th contained 
Other World alcng account of the visions ot a blind lady, named 
Journeys. Lorella Damon Boisner, who went into an involuntary 
trance on June qth, which lasted for seventy hours, 
with but three brief intervals of consciousness, in each of which she 
spake of her soul being upon a journey in the other world. At dif- 
ferent times a voice not her own spoke through her lips while she 


was unconscious. 


A contributor to London Light, Mr. R. Seirhel, 

Did the senior, of Freiburg, Baden, furnishes the following 
mother fetch interesting nar rative — : 

her child ? “ Abont eight weeks ago the wife of a tailor in this city 

died of consumption, leaving behind a son two years of age. 

Shortly after the burial, gliding footsteps and knockings were heard by tho 

inhabitants of the premises, and doors opened and shut therein without 

human aid. Four weeks after the decease of the mother, the child fell sick. 

In his dying hour the door of the room opened by itself, the boy called oat : 

‘Mama! mama!’ the door was closed, and the little one had passed to 

another existence.” 


We might fill the Theosophist with stories relat- 

— ing to apparitions of the deceased, which abound in 

Ghost-stories, OV" Numerous exchanges, but the appearance of 

* doubles of Ziving persons is also getting to be a farniliar 

phenomenon: An anmient occurrence of this sort is mentioned in 
Prometheus Unbound,” as follows : 


“ Ere Babylon was dust, 
The Magus Zoroaster, my dead child, 
Met his own image walking in the garden, 
That apparition, sola of men, he saw.” 


A modern instance is that of the double of Mrs. Milman, wife of 
the assistant clerk of the House of Commons, who resides on the prem- 
ises. It has been frequently seen by Mrs. Milman’s friends, while 
walking up or down the stairwaysor along the corridors, when Mrs. 
M. was in a distant part of the house ; but, strange to say, has never 
been seen by herself, though it opened her door once, after she had 
just bolted it; yet, on examination, no one was to be seen by her. 
On calling the butler he testified to having just seen Mrs. Milman, 
outside. This could have been only her double, 


The following incident seems to be well authenti- 

Lord cated, as it is taken-from the Autobiography of Lord 

Brougham Brougham, the great English statesman of a century 

and the Ghost. ago, having been recorded by him in his diary, when 
: he was travelling in Sweden :— 

“ At 1 oclock in the morning of Dec. 19, 1799, arriving at a decent ino, we 


decided to atop for the night, and found a couple of comfortable rooms. 
Tired with the cold of yesterday, 1 was glad to take advantage of ahot bath 
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before I turned in. And here a most remarkable thing happened to me—so 
remarkable that I must tell the etory from the beginning. 

“ After I left the high school I went with G—,my most intimate friend, 
to attend the classes in the university. We actually committed the folly of 
drawing up an agreement, written with our blood, to the effect that which- 
ever of us died the first should appear to the other, and thus solve any doubt 
we hnd entertained of the life after death. G— went to India, years passed, 
and I had nearly forgotten his existence, I had taken, as I have said, a warm 
bath, and while lyingin it and enjoying the comfort of the heat, 1 turned 
my head round, looking toward the chair on which I had deposited my clothes, 
as I was about to get out of the bath. On the chair sat G—, looking calmly 
at me. How I got out of the bath I know not, but on recovering my senses I 
found myself sprawling on the floor. The apparition or whatever it was that 
had taken the likeness of G—had disappeared. So strangely was I affected 
by it that [ have here written down the whole history, with the date, Dec. 19, 
and all the particulars, as they are now fresh before me, - 

“On Lord Brougham’s return to England he received s letter from India 
announcing the death of G—. The date of the death waa Dec. 19, 1799." 


The Editor of Light says : 
“There are times when one may well be forgiven for 
age feeling as the writer of the following poem must have felt,— 
r not thatwe love human beings less, but that we love the 
silences and the sweetness more” :— 


Lord, let me rest in thy deep silences ; 
My soul sickens with the jar end strife, 
I am weary of the noise and fret of men. 
Let me go where thy timid creatures dwell, 
Where the rabbit hides and the wild thrush nests ; 
Let me hear the grass grow and the pine leaves fall; 
` Let me breathe the wild rose and the violet’s breath; 
Let me see the shadows creep among the trees, 
And the still, sweet darkness coming down; 
Let me feel the fulness of Thy love, unbound by creed or form ; 
Let my faith quicken and my soul grow strong with knowledge of 
Thy nearness; 
Lord, let me rest : In me renew Thy life! 
ae 1 
A prize distribution was recently held at the 
Girls’ School Government Girls’ School, Kumbakonam, Miss Ar- 
al nold, Inspectress of Girls' Schools, presiding. In the 
Kumbakonam. course of her speech, after the ceremony, she remark- 
ed that “it was a matter for regret that so little atten- 
tion was paid to woman’s education.” ' Young men, everywhere, were 
taking some degree or other, year after year, but she was sorry to 
observe that they kept all education to themselves.” She lamented 
the early removal of girls from school at a time when they should be 
continuing their studies. 

“ Even educated men did not appear to interest themselves with education 
of girls, and to them she would only recall the historical truth that the 
progress ofacountry wasin direct ratio tothe progress of women. She 
always believed that the future of India lay in the arcs of its women.” 

Surely the future of any country or race lies in the hands of the 
mothers of that race; andit would seem that both fathers and mothers 
might plainly see that by withholding education from girls they are 
deliberately dwarfing the capabilities of the future offspring of these 
giris, and thus lessening the advancement of future generations of 
the race, 
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The anti-spiritualists are overjoyed at the alleged 
Camille defection of M. Camille Flammarion, the French 
Flammarion's astronomer. This scientist is one of the oldest spirit- 
Bombshell. istsin France, having assisted Allan Kardec as a 
medium to write some of his books, which are the 
classics of French Spiritists, and which teach reincarnation, M. Flam- 
marion now publicly recants his old opinion about Kardec’s teach- 
ings and largely ascribes mediumistic revelations to the mental 
action of the persons present in the circle. The following note is 
copied from a contemporary which took it from an essay in the 
Annales politiques et littéraires, contributed by Flammarion him- 
self, under the title, ** Les Problems psychiques et |’ Inconnu :" 


“ The spirit-rapping community has just received a heavy blow through 
the defection of M. Camille Flammarion, lately one of its pillara and princi- 
pal mediums. M. Flammarion remounces spiritualist doctrines entirely and, 
strange to aay, his conversion is due to Allan Kardec's book ‘ Genese,” which 
was eupposed to be written at the dictation of the grent Galileo through M, 
Camille Flammarion himself as entranced medium. M. Flammarion now 
says it is impossible that the illustrious astronomer could have dictated the 
blunders contained in “ Genese.” That work states, for instance, that Jupiter 
has four satellites nnd Saturn eight, whereas it is now known that Jupiter baa 
five and Saturn nine. When ‘Genese’ was written, however, these discove- 
rios had not yet been made, and M. Flammarion concludes that the informan- 
tion transcribed by Allan Kardec was merely the reflection of his own (M. 
Flammarion’s) knowledge and of what was said around him concerning the 
stars and planets.” 


“After fifty years’ associntion with the most celebrated spiritualists, 
M. Camille Flammarion has come to the conclusion that these phenomena are 
in close corcord with the ideas, convictions, and impressions of the asrembly 
amid which they take place. Thus the organ melodies written in the group 
directed by Eugene Nus were really due to the unconsciously ‘exteriorized * 
spirit of Bureau, the musician. Auto-suggestion is extremely common in 
these experiments, says M. Flammarion, and the charming fables by 
M. Joubert, President of the Carcasonne Court, the delicate ms obiained 
with the planchetle by M. Mathieu, und many other works, all tend to show 
that the mediums wrote under their own influence. The human mind is 
probably s spiritual substance endowed with psychical power able to act 
outside the limits of the body. This force can be transformed into electricity, 
heat, or movement, or can bring latent energies into operation, but it 
remains closely in touch with the mental condition. We put tos table 
affected by our nervous movements questions on subjects which interest ns 
and unconsciously we ourselves direct the replies. The table speaks to us in 
oar own language, with our own ideas within the limits of our own know- 
ledge, and according to our opinions and beliefs. M. Flammarion adds:— 
* We are given the absolute reflection, far or near, precise or vague, of our 
own feelings and thoughts. All my endeavours to verify the identity of a 
spirit have failed.’ 

“On the other hand, close study of many communications has conducted 
M. Flammarion to their origin. At Eugene Nus’s seances the language is 
the language of Fourier, at M. de Merville’s it is that of sorcery, and at the 
Protestant M. de Gasparin’s itis puritanical. M. Camille Flammarion’s 
defection, especially announced in so crushing a way as the demolition of one 
of the most serious works of the doctrine, has created an immense sensation 
among the disciples of Allan Kardec. They say that unless energy is shown, 
the year 1900 will see the end of spiritualism, To prevent this catastrophe 
they speak of revising ' Genese,” 


It is indisputable that a majority ofe supposed ‘ spirit messages’ 
received at circles ure but reflections of the minds of the people present, 
transferences of thoughts from them to the medium, usually without 
consciousness of it and without intention to deceive, In fact, after the 
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marvellous results of experiments in psychical research, no cautious per- 
son. should dare to ascribe to. spirits disincarnate intelligence conveyed, 
if there is the remotest chance of the facts being known to anybody pre- 
sent, whether recently or at any time past in their lives. For we now 
know that ihe things we have once observed or known sink into the 
memory, and lie latent until fresh circumstances call them forth. We 
may have forgotten them many years, yet they have become part of 
our intellectual life, and cannot be obliterated. This is M. Flamma- 
rion’s present position, and it certainly is very far removed from his 
old belief. There are a great many instances of messages having 
been given through mediums, conveying information about persons and 
things then unknown to everybody in the circle, but subsequently 
substantiated after inquiry among outsiders. There is here no room 
whatever for the theory of telepathy as between medium and ques- 
tioners, and this is the last vantage ground upon which the enlightened 
spiritualist takes his stand. Za Paix Universelle, a French periodical, 
discussing the Flammarion case, in its June issue, recognizes ils grave 
importance, and M. J. Bouvéry urges his feilow spiritists to be up and 
doing, withont the loss of a single day, so zs to be ready to lay before 
the Spiritualistic Congress that is to sit during the World's Fair of 
1900, convincing proofs of spirit identity at seances, as established, not 
Once or twice but many times, in a thoroughly scientific manner, and 
to show the conditions under which this identity can be most easily 
proven, They should also, he says, be ready to meet, boldly and victo- 
riously, the arguments and theories of the party of M. Flammarion and 
his new allies. Mere assertions, based on loose observations, are 
how worse than useless. And M. Bouvéry is right, as I have been 
showing ever since the year 1877 (see London Spiritualist, December 
7, 1877, and “Old Diary Leaves,” p. 280 seg.). If Flammarion’s 
defection and Miss Goodrich Freer’s new book (" Essays in Psychical 
Research”) should open the eyes of the great body of intolerant and 
dogmatic spiritualists to the part which thought-transference plays 
in ‘“spirit-messages,” a brighter day will dawn for the parties 
concerned. I. has transpired, however, that Flammarion has not 
ceased to believe in spirit return as had been alleged. Defending 
himself from the charge, he says that he has just been holding 
seances at his own house with Eusapia Palladino and witnessed 
wonders. “I myself,” says he} “ took instantaneous photographs 
of a table of which the four legs were raised some fifteen or twenty 
centimetres from the floor. As these phenomena took place at my 
house, you may be sure I lent myself to no sort of trickery, and that 
it is not on the morrow of the day when I witnessed such experiments 
that I should abandon spiritualistic researches, Nevertheless, I shall 
always be very severe concerning spiritualistic phenomena, which 
must be very carefully controlled. There are many credulous people 
whose illusions I do not share.’ " 
os 
Our friends will please bear in mind that volume 
New volume XXI of the Theosophist commences with the October 
of the number which will be sent by V. P. P., to all subscri- 
t Theosophist’ bers in India who donot order their names removed 
from the list before October first. We hope all who 
like our magazine and are deeply interested in the world-wide move- 
ment which it advocates, will*recommend it to their friends and try to 
extend its circulation. 


